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How Lloyd’s Views 
N. Y. Dept. Rulings; 
Not Antagonistic 
Loudittt: Pnsurere Prefees. Net tole 
Wilfully Depriving American 
Companies of Business 
SUPPLY EXTRA INSURANCE 








Giving Protection Which Cannot 
Be Obtained in U. S.; A Big 


Factor in Reinsurance 





By Clarence Axman 


London, England, July 7—Underwrit- 
ers at Lloyd’s, naturally, are closely fol- 
lowing the movements of the Insurance 
Superintendent of New York State rel- 
ative to talk of barring them from that 
Commonwealth. 

I asked one of the leading Lloyd’s 
men today—J. P. T. Evans of C. T. 
Bowring, Ltd—what he thought of it. 
The Bowring concern controls a number 
of underwriting syndicates. 

As an example of the type of men 
who make up a Lloyd’s underwriting 
syndicate, there is M. W. Drysdale of 
Crawley, Dixon & Bowring, Ltd., non- 


marine. Among the underwriters are - 


H. E. Crawley, formerly a tennis cham- 
pion; I. Freeman-Thomas, son of Lord 
Willingdon, who was governor of Bom- 
bay; C. Pyman,. famous. ship-owner; 
Hugh Hope-Nelson, son of Sir William 
Nelson, the South American meat king; 
Viscount Bury, son of an Earl; J. P. T. 
Evans, of Bowring, Ltd.; and H. J. 
Tennant, brother-in-law of the Earl of 
Oxford. 

Mr. Evans said: “We are not pirates. 
We are not taking away business from 
American companies who can write it, 
but we are supplying Americans with 
something they need and cannot get in 
their own country.” 

Mr. Evans made it plain that Lloyd’s 
was not antagonistic to the New York 
Insurance Department. In fact, he told 
of cooperation with Colonel Stoddard 
‘when the Bowring concern voluntarily 
told Mr. Stoddard, when superintendent, 
that they would cancel certain direct 
writing reinsurance contracts unless the 
American market were full and it was 
necessary for the assured to hunt for 
surplus business. 

. Mr. Evans was asked about the rum- 
ors of Lloyd’s retiring from the Ameri- 
can jewelers’ block and blanket bond 
a Ptr the American Fe 
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writing a large amount of American 
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PHOENIX. 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 





























A factor 
in your choice of a company 
to represent 


The Insurance Gempany of North America laid the foundations 
for the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 


its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance. 


North America co-operation includes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 


extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 

















Cathedral Builders 


‘Each is a cathedral builder—whether he be architect, master mason, 


’ or apprentice helper. And each is therefore entitled to respect. 


In the institution of life insurance every man and womar, in Field or 
in Home Office, is a builder in the great temple of life. Each is there- 
fore entitled to respect. 


And in this organization the man or woman whose production is 
small is held in the same fraternity as the man or woman whose 
figures are in the million, provided only that conscience, loyalty, and 
industry animate the work. 


We have room for men and women of ideals, who believe that 


life insurance is one of the supreme forms of social service. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











| Important Decision 


Defines Status of 
Company as Trustee 


Beneficiary Sought Its Removal to 
Place Funds with Trust 


Company 
LARGER RETURN PROMISED 











But Court Held Principal and In- 
come is Guaranteed by 
Insurance Company 


In a Tennessee court of equity there 
has at last arisen a case in which a bene- 
ficiary under a life insurance policy has 
sought to have the trust for her benefit 
and the benefit of her children removed 
from the care of the insurance company 
to another trustee because of a promised 
greater return of interest on the corpus 
of the trust. The opinion of the chan- 
cellor in dismissing the petitioner’s bill 
is of extraordinary interest in view of 
the prominence now given to the es- 
tablishment of insurance trusts. 

What Decision Held 

The chancellor said, in part: 





“Should the. insurance company be re- 
moved and a new trustee appointed upon 
the grounds alleged in the bill? It is 
to be remembered that no question is 
made of the ability, willingness and 
fidelity of the present trustee nor is it 
charged that there are any inharmonious 
and unfriendly relations existing between 
the trustee and any of the cestuis que 
trustent. The sole question presented is 
whether the court should exercise its 
discretion and remove the trustee over 
its protest, not because the trust is not 
being faithfully executed and the funds 
secure, but on the alleged ground that 
a new appointment would bring about an 
increase in incorne over and above that 
required at all hazards to be accounted 
for in the appointment made by the 
donor and thereby result in material 
benefits to the recipients of the income 
during the period such income is receiv- 
able by Mrs. Cronbach or her daughter. 


Insurance Company More Than Trustee 


“The evident purpose of the donor was 
to secure to his wife and daughter at all 
hazards a monthly income not subject 
to any postponement or variation and to 
make the trustee an absolute insurer of 
the income as well as of the corpus of 
the fund. This, -of course, imposed 
greater responsibility upon the insurance 
company than that of the ordinary 


trustee. The insurance company cannot 


investing the fund and through some 
or in (Continued on. page 6) © We dy 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Matured Endowments Paid 





DURING 1924 THE NEW YORK LIFE PAID 


$21,600,154.36 
IN MATURED ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


The ENDOWMENT POLICY is a combination of insurance and savings. It pro- 
vides for insurance during the endowment period, usually 10, 15, or 20 years—and 
then, if the insured survives, for the payment of the policy in cash. In the combina- 
tion each part helps the other. In computing the premium to be paid the charge for 
insurance is low because it is term insurance, and the charge for the endowment is 
low because only the survivors need to be provided for. 


The insured provides for two contingencies—one of which is sure to happen. 
He will either die and leave the amount of his policy to his family, or he will live and 
receive it himself. All he has to do is to keep up his policy—it keeps him insured and 
saves money for him. 


Every life insurance policy issued on the Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or the Endowment plan, contains a savings element. This element is a part or all of 
the reserve fund which the company must set aside for the policy and add to each 
year, The reserves of all its policies make up the bulk of a life company’s assets. 


The reserves on Ordinary Life and Limited Life policies reach the face of the 
policy at age 96, in the New York Life, and such policies are then paid to the insured 
if living. Upon Endowment policies the savings element reaches the face of the 
policy at the end of the Endowment period. 


The Endowment policy protects the insured’s family during their dependence and 
his own vigorous years, and protects his own old age in case he lives long. 


Can the New York Life serve you under such a contract? 


Endowment Policies did not come into use until policies began to be written with 
non-forfeiture provisions, in which action the New York Life was the pioneer in 1860. 
The Company paid its first matured endowment in 1871. 





Total amount paid in Matured Endowments, 1871-1924, $310,980,151.67 





NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Richmond Underwriters 
Have Increased Dues 


PLAN CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 





General Agents and Managers to Pay 
From $5 to $25, and Agents from 
$5 to $10; New Activities 





The Richmond Association of Life 
Underwriters went on record at its July 
luncheon-meeting this week in favor of 
increasing annual dues of members as fol- 
lows: general agents and managers, $5 to 
$25; field men, $5 to $105 associate mem- 
bers, $3 to $5. This was recommended 
by the new executive committee which 
began functioning after the annual meet- 
ing held in June. Whether or not the new 
scale of dues should become effective July 
1, 1925, or January 1, 1926, was left un- 
decided. General agents and managers 
present indicated that they stood ready 
to pay increased dues for the half-year 
period from July 1 to January 1 right 
away so that a proposed program of in- 
creased activities might be put into effect 
without further delay. As there was only. 
a limited number of field men present it 
was decided to make an effort to get as 
many of them as possible together at an 
early date so that they might determine 
whether they prefer paying increased dues 
at once or wait until January 1 which is 
the beginning of a new fiscal year. Presi- 
dent R. B. Augustine was charged with 
the duty of getting them together- to 
pass on this question. In the event that 
they decide in favor of a change in date 
for payment of dues, the executive com- 
mittee will submit a report at the Sep- 
tember meeting recommending amendment 
to the by-laws to put the change into ef- 
fect. There will be no meeting of the as- 
sociation in August. 

Caius W. Diggs, chairman of the gen- 
eral agents and managers group, an af- 
filiated body, estimated that at least $1,- 
800 could be raised through the increased 
assessment plan. This, he said, would be 
sufficient to enable the association to carry 
out a constructive program that would 
prove of great benefit to the members. 
Some of the items which in his opinion 
should be included in the program were: 
1—Getting speakers of outstanding prom- 
inence from a distance to address meet- 
ings. 2—Issuance of a monthly bulletin 
detailing activities of the association. 3— 
Gathering statistics showing what propor- 
tion of decedents’ estates is made up of 
life insurance and assembling similar data 
of a local character along this line. 4— 
Employment of a professional secretary; 
5—Carrying out a program of institu- 
tional advertising on a limited scale. In- 
stead of holding a sales congress this fall; 
as was recommended by the outgoing ex- 
ecutive committee at the June meeting, 
Mr. Diggs suggested that the Richmond 
association join with the Washington as- 
sociation in a sales congress which it is 
proposed to hold in that city in the fall. 
Washington, he said, is counting on Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Baltimore and Hagerstown 


partic in the congress to be staged 
there. . 





RICHMOND PROMOTIONS 


J. P. Haselwood, assistant superintendent 
at Richmond for the Prudential for the 
last four years, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the newly created office 
of the company at Greenville, S. C., and 
will enter upon his duties there July 20, 
it is announced. J. R. Torian, another 
assistant superintendent at Richmond, will 
go with him to Greenville, retaining the 
same title. C. M. Rankin, superintendent 
of the Richmond office, announces the 


Promotion of two of his agents to posi- 


tions of assistant superintendent to fill the 
vacancies occasioned by the removal of 
Messrs. Haselwood and Torian to Green- 
ville. The two agents promoted to those 
Positions are: C, R. Dillard and R. W. 
Kersey, 














Looking Backward 


A little over a half century ago the 
man who secured life insurance was 
considered by the average citizen as 
an individual whose make-up was 
composed of equal parts of blas- 
phemy and doubt as to the Biblical 
prophecy. 


About a quarter of a century ago 
the man or woman who followed life 
insurance exclusively as a profession 
was frequently regarded as a schemer 
who was putting something over on 
the people. 


. Today the man or woman who is 
physically fit and is uninsured is im- 
mediately considered a subject for a 
test of their sanity. 


What has brought about this 
change in the comparatively short 
space of fifty years? You will find 
proof in the old, old statement that 
“right is might and must prevail.” 
The life insurance representatives 
have come into their own and rank 
high among the useful citizens of 
their community. 


~, The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrretp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 












Wants Committee Fees 
To Go To Companies 


APPROVES DEPOSIT OF BONDS 


Superintendent Beha Lets Company OFf-. 
ficers Know Stand on St. Paul Pro- 
tective Committee Matter 





Certificates of approval for the de- 
posit by life insurance companies of bonds 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad with the bondholders’ protective 
committee, have been issued by superin- 
tendent of Insurance James A. Beha. Ap- 
lications were received from the follow- 
ing New York companies: The Metro- 
politan Life, the Mutual Life and the 
Guardian Life. Vice President Frederick 
H. Ecker_of the Metropolitan, President 
Charles A. Peabody of the Mutual Life, 
President Edward D. Duffield of the 
Prudential and. Trustee Whitcomb of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life are all mem- 
bers of the St, Paul protective committee. 
It is necessary for a New York company 
to get the consent of the Superintendent 
of Insurance in order to ggeposit its se- 
curities with the protective committee. 

Superintendent Beha has been coasid- 
ering for some time the question of 
committee fees to officers of insurance 
companies. It is his view that the offi- 
cers of insurance companies who are paid 
an adequate salary should turn over any 
fees received on protective committe:s to 
the companies,-and has so expressed him- 
self. It is the policy of the Prudential 
to do this. Vice President Ecker, of the 
Metropolitan, both before and’ since the 
failure of the St. Paul, has assured the 
department that any fees he received as a 
committee member would be turned over to 
the Metropolitan. After some correspond- 
ence, President Peabody of the Mutual 
Life has agreed to turn over any fees that 
he may receive as a member of the St. 
Paul committee to the Mutual Life, and 
the Superintendent yesterday issued the 
certificate for the Mutual Life. The cer- 


_ tificates for the Metropolitan and Guardian 


were issued last week. The department 
has received no definite statement from 


* the Northwestern Mutual Life regarding 


Mr. Whitcomb’s position. 

The attitude of the New York Insur- 
ance Department on the deposit of these 
securities with the reorganization com- 
mittee was set out in a letter to the pres- 
ident of one of the companies in which 
it was stated that Superintendent Beha 
felt “that the officers of the life insurance 
companies were well paid for their serv- 
ices in the. company and that if for its 
own benefit or for any other reason the 
officers served on a reorganization commit- 
tee their services belonged to the company; 
that if there was a payment to them for 
their work on the reorganization commit- 
tee this payment should be turned over 
to the company as a recompense to the 
company; that the officers of a life insur- 
ance company should therefore refund all! 
fees received on a reorganization com- 
mittee and that same should not go to their 
personal profit.” 





CONVENTION COMPANIES 
Now Number 136 in 37 States; Insurance 
in Force Over $12,763,000,000 and 
Assets $1,491,259,000 

The American Life Convention is now 
composed of 136 companies domiciled in 
thirty seven ‘states with total assets of 
$1,491,259,938 and insurance in force 
amounting to $12,763,152,113 at the close 
of business last year. These companies 
wrote in new business last year $3,239,- 
417,755, which was a gain over the previ- 
ous year of $1,529,985,016. These com- 
panies had an increase in their assets 
during the year of $195,551,816. Their 
reserve amounted to $1,193,157,117. 





. LIFE CONVENTION MEETING 

The American Life Convention will hold 
its twentieth annual meeting in Louisville, 
October 14, 15 and 16. The legal section 
will meet on October 13 and 14. 
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TIONS there are certain men on 

whose brains or capital the suc- 
cess of the business depends. Con- 
sequently, it is becoming more and 
more the custom in the world of com- 
merce and industry for organizations 
to protect themselves against a loss of 
their human assets. 


ik ALL BUSINESS ORGANIZA- 


BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE is an in- 


vestment, not an expense. While the 
premiums are paid out of earnings, a 
Life Policy has an annually increasing 
cash value, and, if kept in force, must 
mature for its face amount. It is of 
value to the organization, not only 
when the loss, through death, occurs, 
but from the moment the policy is 
issued. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, some time before his 
death, said: ‘“Twenty years ago, I had a 
capital of about a half million dollars. I then 
realized that a business man with a half mil- 
lion of capital and a million and a half of 
insurance on his life would have better credit 
than one with a half million capital and no 
insurance—So I took the insurance. Trading 
on the credit it created, I made more profit 


Institution is the 
engthened Shadow 
of a Man" — 


than if the money which went into insurance 
had gone directly into my business.” 

Today many millions of BUSINESS 
INSURANCE is carried by leading 
executives throughout the country. 
BUSINESS INSURANCE not only pro- 
tects an organization against the loss 
of a ““Key Man,” thus strengthening 
the credit structure, but it releases 


‘capital for extensions and improve- 


ments and creates an annually in- 
creasing fund from which to draw if 
the need should arise. 


LOANS obtained on life insurance 
policies have saved many a business 
in times of financial stringency. 
BUSINESS INSURANCE is at once 
capital and collateral—capital in the 
form of increasing cash values and 
collateral in the form of additional 
security for loans. 


The uses of BUSINESS LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE are clearly set forth in our new 


-booklet, “The Man Behind the 


Business.”” A copy will be sent on 
request. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
W. A. DAY, President . 
393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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R. V. Lindabury Dead; 
Was Eminent Counsel 


FIGURED IN IMPORTANT CASES 


Apoplexy Considered Cause of His 
Death; Dean of New Jersey Lawyers 
Represented The Prudential 





Richard V. Lindabury, general counsel 
of The Prudential and one of the most 
eminent members of the American bar, 
was found dead Wednesday morning in 
a private driveway on the Grant B. 
Schley estate, near his own home in 
Bernardsville, N. J. Mr. Lindabury who 
had been in the custom of horseback 
riding each morning left his house at 
6:25 A. M. for his ride. At 8:00 A. M. 
when his horse was found riderless, a 
search for Mr. Lindabury ended in the 
die of his body about a mile from 
his residence. It is supposed that 
apoplexy caused his death. Several 
doctors who examined the body thor- 
oughly for possible signs of injury which 
might have been caused by a fall from 
the horse could find no broken bones and 
no apparent bruises. The left stirrup was 
thrown up over the horse’s back when 
it was found as though it had been drawn 
up as Mr. Lindabury slid off. A slight 
skinning of the animal’s knees was taken 
at first to point to the possibility that 
the horse had fallen and Mr. Lindabury 
had been thrown, but the doctors dis- 
counted this theory after examination. 

Few lawyers of the present day were 
held in higher esteem or have engaged 
in greater legal battles than Mr. Linda- 
bury. He was not only a great-corpora- 
tion lawyer but a brilliant counsel and 
attorney on the firing lines at the courts. 
He was-born nearly seventy-one years 
ago on a farm near Peapack, N. J. His 
father, Jacob H. Lindabury, was an 
energetic farmer and a man of influence 
in his neighborhood. It was his intention 
to prepare his son for the ministry, but 
just as Mr. Lindabury was getting ready 
to enter Rutgers College he was taken 
down with a serious illness which pre- 
vented him from following out his plans. 


How He Entered Law 


In 1870 Alvah A. Clark, a relative of 
the senior Lindabury and afterward a 
member of Congress, was practicing law 
in Somerville and needed an assistant. 
Young Lindabury undertook the work, 
which was light, and as his strength in- 
creased and opportunity offered, he 
studied law. He became deeply inter- 
ested in it and to earn money with which 
to meet his expenses while studying he 
taught school. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1874 and began to practice in 
Bound Brook. When he opened his first 
office he had just $85 in money and the 
most of this he expended for second 
hand law books, which he needed. 

One of his early triumphs was when, 
acting as prosecutor for the State of 
New Jersey, he drove gambling from the 
race tracks. In 1892 he was chosen as 
associate counsel with the late Joseph 
H. Choate in the litigation following the 
suit brought by the Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company against the State of New 
Jersey for unjust taxation. Mr. Choate 
sent him his first corporation case, a 
suit instituted by the State of New Jer- 
sey to dissolve the American Tobacco 
Company as a trust. Mr. Lindabury 
won. From that time on he had all the 
business he could handle. He moved to 
Newark in 1896 and opened offices in 
The Prudential building. For two years 
he practiced alone and then became the 
senior member of the firm of Lindabury, 
Depue & Faulks. 


WILLIAM M. WOOD DEAD 

As THe EasTeERN UNDERWRITER goes 
to press word reaches this office that 
William M. Wood, manager of the 
Pittsburgh Agency of the United 
States Life, died suddenly on 
Wednesday. Only a couple of _ weeks 
ago Edward A. Woods gave a testimonial 
luncheon in Mr. Wood’s honor. He 
was prominently identified with the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion for many years. 
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—means more 
than cash 


we its early days LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE was recognized as some- 
thing that would have an important 
economic bearing on future genera- 
tions. The very first report issued 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment in 1861, speaking of the amount 
of insurance in force, said: 


“The consolidation of society is 
increased and the state strength- 
ened by thus linking us more 
intimately and indissolubly with 
the present and succeeding gen- 
erations.” 


Then the total amount of life in- 
surance in force in the United States 
was $185,466,591.07. Now it is about 
$65,000,000,000. 


But there is a greater thing—good 


. health. 


Since the Metropolitan began its 
campaign for better health, there has 
been a decline in the mortality rate 
among Industrial policyholders of 
31.1 per cent in fourteen years. 


Good health means more for “pres- 
ent oo succeeding generations” than 
cash. 


Every policy helps. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City ‘ 

















Newark Life Men 
Elect Officers 


T. F. KEER MADE PRESIDENT 





Life Underwriters Association Definitely 
Formed; Managers and Agents 
Pledge Support 





The Newark Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation was. definitely launched on 
Tuesday at which time the first annual 
election of officers was held and activi- 
ties for the year outlined. Newark 
managers and agents have whole- 
heartedly expressed their approval of 
this significant step and promised their 
support in making the association a suc- 
cess from the start. It will be affiliated 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and will conform to its 
constitution and by-laws. 


Keer Elected President 


The first president, unanimously 
elected by the organization committee, 
is Theodore F. Kerr, of Van Vliet & 
Keer, managers of The Prudential for 
its ordinary department in New Jersey. 
Mr. Keer has taken a keen interest in 
the formation of this association from 
the time it was proposed a year or so 
ago. He is recognized as an underwriter 
of ability and is well and favorably 
known throughout the state. Louis De 
V. Day, of Day & Cornish, Mutual 
Benefit managers in Newark, is the first 
vice-president. Day & Cornish, one of 
the foremost agencies in Newark, was 
established in 1895 by his father Stephen 
S. Day. The second vice-president is 
Orland L. Gooding, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Stuart V. Rote, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, treasurer, and Fred Lieberich, 
Acacia Mutual, secretary. The directors 
of the association include, in addition to 
these officers, the following: William A. 
White, John Hancock Mutual Life; A. 
K. Dougall, Equitable of Iowa and E. 
Blackshaw, New England Mutual; the 
last named an agent in Thomas E. Hart- 
mann’s agency of this company, in order 
to have the rate book carriers repre- 
sented among the directors. 


May Engage Dr. Huebner In Fall 


The most important step taken on 
Tuesday was the decision by the execu- 
tive committee to engage Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, well known authority and 
Ie cturer on life insurance at the Wharton 
£ ‘ool of Finance, University of Penn- 
s, ‘ania, to take charge of the lecture 
cc izse in the fall, provided this plan can 
be properly financed. It will be remem- 
bered that in June the first Newark 
Y. M. C. A. life insurance class was 
graduated with an enrollment of 162 
members. This was said by Lawrence 
Priddy of New York, to be the largest 
class in his knowledge held at any time 
since the educational movement in life 
underwriting took hold. The first regu- 
lar meeting of the Newark Life Under- 
writers Association will be in September 
and it is expected that greater majority 
of the Y. M. C. A. class graduates will 
become members, as well as Newark 
managers and general agents. 





THIRD MANAGERS’ MANUAL _ 





Sales Research Bureau Publishes Vol- 


ume 3; Management of Agency 
Force Covered in All Its Phases 





The- Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, of Hartford, Connecticut, has just 
published volume three of its Manager’s 
Manual. In compiling this Manual, the 
Bureau has made a searching investiga- 
tion of methods of agency management, 
and the result is a compendium of the most 
workable and effective practices in the 
whole specialized business of running a 
life insurance agency. 
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Conn. Companies Show 
Large Income Gains 


COMMISSIONER MAKES REPORT 





Statistics for Various Lines of Business 
Transacted in State During Last 
Year 





The annual report of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham of Connecti- 
cut shows that the seventy-seven com- 
panies admitted in that state to do acci- 
dent, casualty, fidelity, surety and miscel- 
laneous lines, had a premium income in 
1924 on business there of $12,787,398 and 
paid in losses $5,997,927. The total in- 
come of Connecticut companies for all lines 
was $131,045,484 and the income of out- 
side companies was $79,211,486. The total 
income of all companies for all lines was 








A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 


$565,629,121. 
the report follow: 


Sources of Income. 


Some of the statistics from 
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INCOME—1923 AND 1924. 


Connecticut Companies. . 
2 


Other States 


Decision on Trustee 
(Continued from page 1) 


1924 1923 unforeseen mischance some portion was 
Accident and Health we Seon 
premiums ....... $19,148,902.65  $20,994,597.25  $46,514,741.06 — $49,855,169.77 ri sep d order the fund brought to 
Liability premiums — 30,504,299.43 35,465,563.69 64,482,726.43 76,191,103.56 “ashville and paid over to some trust 
Workmen’s Compen- company which was willing to insure 
sation premiums  30,768,025.95  33,929,057.94 61,097,651.15 _72,501,903.37__ return of the corpus and the fund was 
Fidelity and Surety oaned at the legal rate of six per cent 
premiums ....... 6,767,160.35 7,728,333.47 59,606,408.66 67,028,461.36 Per annum it ‘would not net a four per 
Plate Glass premiums  2,118,323.86 2,295,345.65 11,308,071.80 12,131,708.01. cent income after paying city, county 
Burglary and Theft a and state | taxes and the fee of the 
premiums ....... 4,832,167.09 5,146,701.01 15,809,938.66 16,806,378.23 trustee. No proof has been offered tend- 
Steam Boiler ‘ ing to show that any local company or 
Engine a Ma- pereee es be willing to take the 
1 L E ss oD 7 > unds and insure income and corpus 
Sansa * sacra 5,187,053.99 5,136,147.25 2,402,588.62 2,685,764.06 hatiael evenj-peltidieecs lke rach 
ig Sa saya a ust moved, or is about to move, 
C 2 Ss f io, Texas and she has in- 
smiums ....... 9,548,007.92 11,898,501.53 18,426,476.10 23,306,657.24 to San Antonio, - ‘ i 
“Fn meager = 923,467.31 712,678.48 3,888,483.51 4,462,528.04 = the testimony of the ‘executive 
S Titer ise otmcers of two trust companies doing 
speeg Seemed ~ ee in Gaon city.” : 
, zt 3 3 e president of the San Antonio 
other sources ....  6,274,547.86 7,738,557.80 -26,711,746.27 — 30,402,476.47 7 a Trust Company testifies that his 
Totals ...... $116,071,956.41  $131,045,484.07  $310,248,832.26  $355,372,150.11 company has $100,000 capital and $382,- 


Sources of Income. 


INCOME—1923 AND 1924. 


surplus. This company will accept 
the fund and at present rate of interest 
can make it net six to six and one- 


Foreign Total quarter per cent less the cost and ex- 
Sd 1923 1924 1923 1924 pense of making a trustee’s bond, but 
Candies eee” 93.500565.38 _ $3,245,458.71 $69, 166,209.09 $74,095,225.73 ~ sched ee be ara a 
“yd — 26,085,102.60 27,205,285.72 121.072,128.46 138,861,952.9 ibility. doe’ -that-nale Gb <enbe: which ts 
orkmen’s Compen- prudent person should assume in the 
sation premiums 26,893 ,864.39 28,018,317.52 118,759,541.49 134,449,278.83 management of his own affairs. 

cohen shee 1,727,009.73 1,429,797.18  68,100,578.74 76,186,592.01 Godan ones week ee 
Plate a 1,118,874.23 1,199,491.30 14,545.269.89 9,626,944. capital of $200,000 and 4 surplus | 

Burglary and Theft 50, and has in charge some : 
premiums ....... 2,135,162.74 2,460,741.47 22,777 268.49 24,413,820.71 of trust funds. He says his company 
Steam Boiler, will guarantee the loans made of the 
Engine and Ma- funds but will not guarantee a net in- 
chinery premiums 1,251,357.51 1,069,881.61 8,841,000.12 8,891,792.92 ‘terest rate exceeding four per cent 
Property Damage though at the present prevailing rate six 
<a 6,864.046.17 _7,628,572.79 —-34,888,530.19 42,833,731.56 aha Sige Max nec ote 0: 3 
Various premiums .. 1,107,877.45 1,134,978.93 5,919,828.27 310,185. bond to cover the fund but says that 
Received from Inter- under a Texas statute it pee aby of 
t, Rents and all is securities deposited with the state 
oa nources ....  4,856,029.07 5,818,961.72 37,842,323.20 43,959,995.99 treasurer end f6e that ‘redson ‘no other 

Sar i ired of it. 
Totals ...... $75,541,889.27 $79,211,486.95 $501,862,677.94  $565,629,121.13 Dond 1s required of 5 


Massachusetts Mutual’s 
New General Agency 


APPOINTS KEANE - PATTERSON 





Former Mutual Benefit Agents to Start 
August I in Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, New York 





The Massachusetts Mutual has appoint- 
ed Donald C. Keane and Lloyd Patterson 
as general agents in New York, effective 
August 1. The new general agency wil! 
be known as the Keane-Patterson Agency 
and will have offices in the Pennsylvania 
Building, 225 West 34th Street. A space 
of 2,500 square feet has been leased in 
this building and by the time arrangements 
are completed there will be accommoda- 
tions for thirty agents. 

Both Mr. Keane and Mr. Patterson were 
formerly Mutual Benefit agents, with the 
uptown branch of the New York agency. 
Mr. Keane, 32 years old, has been with 
the Mutual Benefit for the past eight 
years and was considered one of its top- 
notch producers. In 1921 and 1923 he 
led the New York agency and his produc- 
tion last year, placed with various life 
companies, totaled more than $2,000,000. He 
has specialized during the last few years 
in the closing of large cases which have 
been opened by other agents, and in this 
work he has been consistently successful. 
It will be the aim of the agency to build 
up an organization of young men who will 
be proficient in the handling of large 
cases. 

Previous to entering the New York 
agency of the Mutual Benefit five years 
ago, Mr. Patterson was an architect. He 
is 33 years old and is recognized as a 
large personal producer. During the war 
he experienced twenty months of service 
in the army, while Mr. Keane spent a sim- 
ilar length of time in the navy. This will 
make the third general agency for the 
Massachusetts Mutual in New York. 








“It is thus seen that neither of these 
institutions propose to safeguard the 
principal and interest to the extent such 
as is done under the [insurance] trust 
created by Mr. Cronbach, even though 
some increase of income might result 
in removing the trustee [insurance com- 
pany] selected by the donor and ap- 
pointed one of these Texas banks. The 
safety of the corpus was in his mind as 
well as the income, and the rights of 
ultimate remainder men must not be 
imperiled or the safeguards thrown 
around their contingent interests re- 
moved or mitigated. 

“As no better income could be prob- 
ably realized if the funds were brought 
here [Nashville] and as the Texas banks 
do not offer to secure [insure] payment 
of principal and interest as well as they 
are now secured, and as the ability, 
solvency and fidelity of the present 
trustee is not questioned the court is 
of the opinion no good or sufficient cause 
is shown for the removal of the trustec 
which was selected by the donor and in 
whom he had confidence.” 
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Our circularizing plan 
National Life agents aroun ‘ 
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sales on the first call. 
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need for a Lincoln National Life policy. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
More Than $376,000,000 in Force 


Lincoln Life Building 


Fort Wayne, Indiana’ 








Pennsylvania 


1865 





























Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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Union Central Adopts 
Salary Savings Plan 


FINE TIME AT ESTES PARK 





Largest and Best Gathering of Field 
Force; Will Make City Loans; 
Raises Interest Rate 





Unquestionably the most satisfactory 
convention in its history, the annual 
“Round-up” of the Union Central Life 
was held at Estes Park, Colo., June 30— 
July 2nd. The Convention was attend- 
ed by nearly 700 persons representing 
forty-six states. 

The Northern, Eastern and Southern 
delegates arrived in Lyons, Colo., June 
29th, on their special trains. There they 
were joined by the Western delegates 
and commenced the trip by busses 
through the Rocky Mountain National 
Park to Estes Park. 

The entire day was given over to the 
trip through the mountains. About noon 
some of the delegates stopped for lunch 
at Hewse-Kirkwood Inn, the mountain 
summer home of Steve B. Hewes, prom- 
inent Cleveland representative of the 
Union Central. The others stopped at 
the “Chalets” after which they drove to 
the summit of a small mountain, over- 
looking the South St. 
where they were entertained at a typical 
Western steak fry. The balance of the 
day was spent in a trip to Long’s Peak 
Inn, (an elevation of 9,500 ft.), the Colo- 
rado Fish Hatcheries and other points 
of interest in the Park. The party ar- 
rived at Estes Park late in the afternoon. 

Following the first business session of 
the Convention Tuesday, the afternoon 
and evening were free for amusements, 
such as golf, tennis, horse-back riding, 
mountain climbing and dancing. 

A genuine Western rodeo was held for 
the guests Wednesday afternoon. Be- 
fore the shooting, fancy riding, steer- 
throwing, broncho bucking and other 
Western diversions were staged, Presi- 
dent John D. Sage was escorted to the 
center of the arena where he was pre- 
sented by the members of the Colorado 
Agency with a $100 stetson. 


Important New Developments 


A number of important announcements 
were made at the Convention. Those of 
most interest were: that the Union Cen- 
tral will issue Salary Savings Insurance; 
that the guaranteed rate of interest on 
funds left with the Company under va- 
rious settlement options has been in- 
creased from 3% to 314%; that the fin- 
ancial department has decided to enter 
the city loan field. 

The Salary Savings policies are to be 
a form of pay-roll deduction. Employees 
of a single employer in suitable occu- 
pations are acceptable. No minimum 
number of applications from a single 
firm is required. This is made possible 
by requiring a short form medical ex- 
amination, which will tend to keep the 
mortality ratio down to the Union Cen- 
tral’s former standard. 

The minimum amount of insurance 
which may be written on one life under 
the new plan is $1,000. The minimum 
premium must be not less than $2.00 a 
month. The maximum amount of in- 
surance is $500,000. 

Any plan of insurance issued by the 
Union Central under former plans, 
whether term, life or endowment, can be 
elected by the applicant under the Salary 
Savings arrangement. Disability Bene- 
fits may be included if desired, and also 
Double Indemnity (except on term pol- 
icies). The usual rules of the company 


Vrain Valley, - 





Address, in confidence, 





Paging Mr. Columbus 


NO, NOT “CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS”! 
search of a man who has lived in COLUMBUS, Ohio, for a — 
number of years—who knows the people there and who is 
favorably known by those people. 


A large, “old-line,” mutual Life Insurance Company now 
operating in twenty states needs such a man as their General 
Agent in Columbus, where they are not at present represented. 
This is an unusual chance for an ambitious man with a sales 
past to make a life-long connection. 


“Columbus” 


The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


We are in 








apply to all examinations for amounts 
in excess of $25,000. : 

Dividends will be paid annually in 
cash. The first and second years’. divi- 
dends will be paid at the end of the 
second year. Dividends will be paid an- 
nually thereafter. 

Premiums will be deducted monthly by 
the employer, who will forward them 
to the Home Office of the company. 
In case the insured retires from the 
employment of the firm with which the 
Union Central has made such an ar- 
rangement, the policy will be transferred 
to the quarterly basis unless the insured 
should elect the semi-annual or annual 
basis. 

Any existing policy may be changed 
tS the monthly basis provided the in- 
sured is in the employ of an individual 
or firm in which a group has been es- 
tablished. ; 

In announcing the new form, Presi- 
dent John D. Sage stated that the com- 
pany believed in the principle of making 
every policy self-supporting, and that 
the Salary Savings policies would in no 
way be allowed to affect the net cost 
of other policies. He stated also that 
the new forms would be no additional 
expense to the managers of the com- 
pany, all the work of collection being 
handled directly by the Home Office. 

It was explained that for a number 
of years the company has continuously 
paid 5% on funds left with them under 
Settlement Options with a guarantee of 
three per cent. With their present and 
future prospects of continuing this prac- 
tice the Company felt well justified in 
offering the increased guaranteed rate. 

Treasurer Jesse R. Clark, Jr., in an- 
nouncing that the Financial Department 
had entered the city loan field, on an 
increasing scale, said that a few such 
loans had already been made for pur- 
poses of experiment and had yielded a 
slightly higher percentage of net earn- 
ings than the farm loan average. 


President Sage. Criticises Taxation 


President Sage, speaking on “The 
Statics and Dynamics of Life Insurance,” 
criticised the present system of taxing 
life insurance companies in the United 
States. 

“T am told that in England no such 
tax is imposed,” he said, following with 
the statement that although in this 
country we have annual thrift campaigns 
to educate our. people to save in order 
that they may not become wards of the 
State in their old age, “whenever a man 
takes the surest precaution against old 
age dependency by investing in life in- 
surance, the State turns around and 


Explaining that one of the ways in 
which life insurance is peculiarly dy- 
namic (progressive) is the transferring, 
through loans, of funds collected in one 
part of the company to other parts 
where they are badly needed, President 
Sage censured the Robertson law of 
Texas (which provides that a certain 
portion of the reserves on life insurance 
policies held in that state must be re- 
invested in Texas). Since it prevents 
the natural operation of economic forces 
tending to equalize the supply and de- 
mand of money in all States “such a law 
as the Texas act should never have been 
passed in any State,” said President 
Sage. 

Making a plea to the agents to keep 
the net cost down by helping to keep 
the mortality rate low, Dr. Wm. Muhl- 
berg, medical director, enumerated a 
number of non-medical forces which 
tend to affect the mortality ratio. Most 
important of these, he said, is the “mor- 
ale” of the agency force. He said it 
had been the experience of life insur- 
ance that “birds” of a feather do flock 
together, and that an agency who leans 
towards loose living is likely to write 
an applicant of similar tendencies, caus- 
ing an increase in mortality that should 
not have been. : 


How Bob Williams Works 


Two Five-Minute Sales-Talk Contests 
were conducted. Ten men were entered 
in each contest and the two winners 
were awarded prizes consisting of two 
$20 gold pieces. “Bob” Williams, of the 
Woolworth Building, who took. part in 
the sales demonstration with James E. 
Bragg, also won one of the contests. 
The judges were Managers Tom Daniel 
of Atlanta; Robert L. Stephenson, San 
Francisco; A. D. Bonnifield, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lorrin Hord, who has already pro- 
duced considerable settled business in 
excess of a million and a half, was 
chairman of the occasion. 


“My greatest asset in the insurance 
business is Bob Williams of Australia,” 
said Williams. “I try to build up a per- 
sonality that will make people want to 
know me, like me, have confidence in 
me, rather than thinking of me as a ‘life 
insurance salesman.’ 

“When I came to this country from 
Australia in 1919, I was immediately im- 
pressed by the fact that everything here 
was better and greater than anything 
else in the world. The United States 
was the greatest country on earth—you 

(Continued on page 9) 


Bragg and Williams in 
Snappy Demonstration 


SHOWING A NOVEL APPROACH 





Two New Yorkers Put on Clever Stunt 
at Union Central Life Convention 
at Estes Park 





One of the most interesting features 
of the business sessions of the Union 
Central’s Life convention was a sales de- 
monstration in which James E. Bragg 
of C. B. Knight’s office in New York, 
played the role of prospect and Robert 
J. Williams of the same office, that of 
agent. 

W.—Good morning, Mr. Bragg. May 
I sit down a moment? 

B.—What do you want? 

W.—I came in to make an appointment 
with you if you are in a position to 
cooperate with me. Before going into 
details, Mr. Bragg, are you an investor? 

B.—Yes, I invest a little. Say, you 
aren't a stock salesman, are you? 

W.—No, not at all. I assumed that 
you were an investor and it was for 
that reason I called on you for I thought 
you were the type of man who could 
appreciate my plan. Where do you 
keep your savings account, Mr. Bragg? 

B.—In the First National. 

W.—Oh, the First National down on 
Fourth and Green? Do you know Vice- 
President Smith? The man who sits at 
the desk on the left as you go in? 

B.—Well, I know him but I don’t sup- 
pose he knows me. 

W.—Now, Mr. Bragg, I want you to 
imagine for a few minutes that I am 
Mr. Smith. Here is a picture—see if 
you can get it. You are walking down 
town this morning and meet Mr. Smith. 
Smith grasps you by the hand and says: 
“Say, Bragg, we have just established 
a new department in our bank and I 
want to tell you about it. You save in 
our bank at the present time $5.00 a 
week. Now I want you to transfer 
$3.00 of that amount every week to our 
new department. 

If you continue to save this $5.00 a 
week until you are, say 60 years of age, 
you will have a nice little nest egg with 
which to enjoy the remainder of your 
life. But, suppose in 5 years from now 
you take sick or have an accident. You 
will have about $1,600, but then when 
that is gone what will you do? Suppose 
this disability should prove to be per- 
manent. What would happen? 

B.—What are you trying to do—sell 
me accident insurance? 

W.—No, now listen, old man, this new 
department is our “Self-Completing Sav- 
ings System.” If you will let us trans- 
fer $3.00 a week of your savings to this 
new department we will save for you, 
with interest $5,000 by the time you are 
60. Now, in case of your permanent dis- 
ability—say something should happen to 
you like happened to Brown down here 
last month—went blind you know—of 
course, old man, we are not going to go 
around hanging crepe, but you know 
something like that is possible and we 
must look to every possibility of trouble 
in creating this Self-Completing Savings 
plan—now if something like that should 
happen to you, our new department will 
pay you $50.00 a month as long as this 
disability continues, you won’t have to 
put away the $3-00 per week and‘ more 
and the Self-Completing Savings De- 
partment will pay you the $5,000 when 
you are 60 just the same as if you had 
no trouble. 

In addition to this, in case the “great- 
est disaster” should happen to you we 

(Continued on page 9) 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 5112 


MANAGERS 





INSURANCE CO, si 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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Equitable of Iowa 
Meets at Asbury 


FIRST CLUB MEETING IN EAST 





Leaders Gather at New Jersey Resort 
to Exchange Sales Ideas; Executives 
From Home Office Present 





Bringing the leaders of its field force 
to the farthest eastward point at which a 
meeting has been held, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa held the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing which consisted of a joint meeting of 
clubs and a school of instruction at the 
New Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 

Of the clubs represented by their en- 
tire membership were the following: 

Organization Club: R. G. Lauer, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., President; Roy H. Shel- 
don, Los Angeles, Cal., Vice-President; 
E. E. Carter, Des Moines, Iowa, Secre- 
tary. 

Qualification for membership in this 
club requires a minimum volume of busi- 
ness from the agency, a specified number 
of agents in production clubs and definite 
new organization work. Twenty-eight 
agencies were presented at the meeting. 

Twenty-a-Month-Club: President, S. 
P. Broomball; vice-president, Thos. 
Hughes; secretary and treasurer, C. C. 
Wenzel, Jr. In order to qualify for mem- 
bership in this club the agent—all general 
agents or managers being barred—must 
pay for new premiums amounting to $7,- 
200 or over during the calendar year. Pres- 
ident Broomball won his honor with up- 
wards of $22,000 paid premiums. 

Ten-a-Month-Club: E. L. Isaacs, pres- 
ident; G. M. Gillette, vice-president; R. 
E. Seltzer, secretary-treasurer. Qualifica- 
tion in this club requires a production 
during the calendar year of $3,600 or over 
in paid premiums and a lapse ratio on 
the preceding year’s business of not to ex- 
ceed a given percentage. 

The company rule is that representatives 
not qualifying for club membership are 
not expected to attend these meetings al- 
though general conventions at certain times 
are held. in conjunction therewith. 

When Vice-President H. E. Aldrich 
called the meeting to order there were 
in attendance about 225 including wives of 
many of the qualifying members. 

The home office was represented by J. 
C. Cummins, Executive Adviser, and 
wife; H. E. Aldrich, Vice-President and 
superintendent of agencies, and wife; B. 
F, Hadley, 2nd Vice-President, and wife; 
R. G. Hunter, 2nd Vice-President and ac- 
tuary, and wife; S. A. Swisber, Jr., As- 
sistant secretary and manager of the serv- 
ice department, and wife; P. M. Ray, As- 
sistant superintendent, and daughter; A. 
E. Wilder, supervisor. 

Pep was injected into the meeting at 
the opening of the first and other sessions 
by community singing led by Harry W. 
Stanley, the company’s general agent, at 
Wichita, Kansas. 

The principal addresses during the first 


day were: “Are Production Clubs Worth 
While?” by B. F. Hadley, second vice- 
president and secretary; “Life Insurance 
Programs,” by Paul R. Wendt, head of one 
of the New York City agencies; “Recent 
Changes in Policy Contracts and Rules,” 
by R. G. Hunter, second vice-president and 
actuary. 5 

F. H. Beach, of Champaign, Illinois, 
winner of the Kirk Memorial Cup Essay, 
read the essay and was presented with pos- 
session of the cup for one year by J. C. 
Cummins, executive adviser and former 
president of the company. 

The second day, which was in ‘charge of 
B. F. Hadley, second vice-president and 
secretary, as chairman, was given over to 
a school of instruction, in charge of P. 
M. Ray, assistant superintendent of agents, 
who also has charge of the educational de- 
partment of the company. This was fol- 
lowed by an address by H. E. Aldrich, 
vice-president. 

Mr. Ray discussed the policy contracts 
of the company showing how by taking a 
single policy form one may fit it to varied 
needs of an individual. He gave a de- 
monstration of a “Seven-in-one” policy il- 
lustrating the specific features in a single 
contract covering seven different purposes. 

A banquet was held at the New Mon- 
terey Hotel on Tuesday evening at which 
a splendid program of entertainment was 
provided under the auspices of a commit- 
tee consisting of Walter St. John, Harry 
W. Stanley and Roy G. Lauer. 

On Wednesday evening the party left 
by boat for New York City from which 
point return homeward by various routes 
was made. 





FRASER AGENCY’S BIG INCREASE 





First Six Months is 45% Greater Than 
Same Period Last Year; Paid for 
$11,500,000 
The Peter M. Fraser Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in New York, 
wrote paid-for business for the first six 
months of 1925, 45% greater than the 
paid-for business of 1924. Paid-for busi- 
ness for the first six months of 1925 
has been $11,500,000. Paid-for business 
for June, 1924, was $1,183,300, and paid- 
for business for June, 1925, was $1,678,444. 





HONOR PRESIDENT KUHNS 

June was President’s Month for the 
field force of the Bankers Life Company 
and salesmen of the company honored 
president George Kuhns by writing 
6,486 applications for a total of $22,080,- 
307 in new examined business. 

The best previous month was that of 
April, 1925, when the total of new 
examined business was $16,440,922. 

The best previous month was that of 
April, 1925, when the total of new ex- 
amined business was $16,440,922. 

Nineteen salesmen of the company had 
individual productions of $100,000 or 
more during President’s Month. Thirty- 
nine produced $75,000 or more; 309 pro- 
duced $25,000 or more, and 475 wrote 
new examined business of $15,000 or 
more. 





holders. 








Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 29% of all business written in 
1924 was placed on the lives of old policy- 
What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

_ Men desiring to become agents for a good, old 
line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


OF IOWA 
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Home Office: Des Moines 
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Union Central Meets 


‘(Continued from page 7) 
told me so yourselves. You had the big- 
gest buildings, the highest mountains, 
the best army—everything was super- 
latively fine. 

“Since Americans like superlatives I 
determined that they should think of 
Bob Williams in those terms. 

“I began working in the tallest build- 
mg in the world. I introduced myself 
as, ‘Bob Williams of the Woolworth 
Building” I could see people thinking, 
qf I addressed a letter to him just like 
that I wonder if he would get it’—and 
by certain arrangements I did. 


“For my correspondence and circular- 
ization I purchased the most expensive 
paper I could find, I placed on it the 
most expensive monogram I could have 
drawn, I enclosed it in an envelope of 
the most expensive texture. This en- 
velope looked like a wedding invitation 
and was an unusual shape so that it 
always stuck out in the mail and was 
frequently the first of the day’s accumu- 
lations to be opened by the prospect. 
After he read the letter, if he tried to 
crush it and throw it away he found 
the old paper did not yield easily to 
crushing, and it being a thing of beauty, 
he usually kept it. I have frequently 
discovered my letter on top of a man’s 
desk when I followed up with a call. 

“My calling card is of the finest stuff 
and bears the same large monogram as 
my letter paper. 

“When I ask a man to put down some 
figures I hand him the largest pencil 
he ever saw (he demonstrated it). 
When I ask him to sign an application 
I take out the largest pen he ever saw 
(again demonstrating it), and somehow 
his fingers seem to itch to get hold of it. 

“For illustrations, whenever possible, 
I use the large, brown, rich-looking cov- 
ers furnished by the company. 

“I have tried to be a quality producer. 
Furthermore, I always sell the sentiment 
side of our business, an appeal to the 
desire for comfort, happiness, ideals. 
When I ask a prospect to sign the appli- 
cation I take out my large pen and say— 

“‘T am going to ask you to do some- 
thing you haven’t done for years—write 
your wife’s maiden name.’ 

“He usually writes it ‘without a ques- 
tion. After he has written his wife's 
maiden name I say, ‘Now put your 
name on the bottom of the same page 
with hers.’ He seldom hesitates.” 
Girardin Wins Contest 


The. other contest was won by E. L. 
Girardin of Worcester, Mass. Declaring 
that the secret of selling insurance is en- 
tirely in the approach, Mr. Girardin gave 


a demonstration of his favorite approach . 


in a stranger’s office: 

“*How-do-you-do—just came in to get 
acquainted pertaining fo life insurance’ 
(putting his hat on the prospect’s desk 
—Mr. Smith has no intention of buying 
imsurance—is not interested). 

“Very well, since you are not inter- 
ested, I will go’ (picking up the hat). 

“‘T’m here this_ morning because the 
company likes to have us call on a cer- 
tain class of people—the business man 
who is progressive and can appreciate the 
service which our company has to offer 
—and if you will allow me’ (placing the 
hat again on the desk), ‘I will show you 
something that has interested other busi- 
hess men of your character.’ 

Mr. Smith forgets that the hat is on 
the desk and we are ready for business, 
the sale is half over. 

The greatest deterrent to making a 
800d approach is fear. Why, only yes- 
terday, when we arrived at the hotel, I 
saw a number of you fellows—afraid to 
80 in alone to see about your reserva- 
tions. You stood around until you could 
find a friend to go in with you. Fear? 
That’s all it was and you are life insur- 
ance salesmen. In approaching a man 

not be afraid to say, ‘Life insurance is 
my business,’ Life insurance is the 
Breatest business in the world and noth- 


ing to be ashamed of. Fear is your 
greatest competitor. 

“Speaking of competitors, I have heard 
a number of you men complain about 
competition lately. 

“Not long ago a friend whom I had 
solicited without success, told me that at 
last he was ready to buy insurance. You 
should have seen the smile on “yours 
truly.” But he hastened to explain that 
I was not the only friend of his who 
was in the life insurance business and 
that this was to be strictly a business 
proposition. 

“*¢Shake,’ I said, extending my hand. 

“ ‘Why?’ 

“‘Because that méans I get the busi- 
ness. Now that you have decided to 
buy, fill out this application, just a form, 
you know, for purposes of record. To- 
morrow fill out an application with your 
friend in the —————— company, and 
the next day fill out one with your friend 
in the company.’ . 

“He took my advice, filled out my ap- 
plication, and to show his good inten~ 
tions, called up the other two agents 
and made appointments with them while 
I was sitting there. I induced him to 
be examined, saying that he could not 
get insurance in any company until he 
had been examined, so, we went down 
to see the doctor and he was examined. 

“The doctor passed him along, so, that 
night I called up my prospect (no sale 
yet, mind you), and said: 

“Our doctor has pronounced you 
O. K. There isn’t any doubt but that 
you could get the insurance in our com- 
pany all right. But if the doctor of any 
other life insurance company should find 
something wrong with you, our company 
would be informed and you would be 
rejected by everyone. You'd better 
wait a while on those other examinations 
until I have definite word from our 
home office.’ 


“Next day my competitors called on 
the prospect and secured his application, 
but no medical examination. To make 
a long story short, when my policy came 
through, the psychology of waiting for 


something had been working on my pros- 
pect and I delivered the policy without 
difficulty.” 

Other Sales Ideas 


Frank Boehm; New York, declared that 
“confidence” is the greatest element in 
making a sale of life insurance. 

“Confidence is established through 
conduct, character, reputation,” he said. 
“The easiest way to establish this is to 
explain your proposition to your pros- 
pect in the vernacular of the prospect’s 
own business. 

“For instance, if you are calling on a 
lawyer, look up a few legal terms and 
sandwich them into your sales talk. The 
prospect, thinking you know so much 
about his business, which is not your own 
business, will naturally think you know 
everything about life insurance, which 
is your business. Confidence is estab- 
lished and the balance of the sale is an 
easy matter.” 

“System” was the subject of A. W. 
Tell, Scotts Bluff, Nebr., who settled 
more than $200,000 in May and June of 
this year. 

“Set yourself a quota,” he suggested, 
“and leave no stone unturned until you 
have completed it. Divide the quota by 
12, and keep up the necessary stride right 
along.” 

Tell said that at the beginning of each 
month he makes up a prospect list con- 
taining the names of the persons he ex- 
pects to call on that month. As he writes 
one of this list or discovers that ong is 
uninsurable, he strikes off that name and 
replaces it with another. 

In a weekly list he puts this informa- 
tion along with the list of persons whose 
premiums are past due. He uses daily 
engagement cards and maps out his work 
before he starts each day so that there 
will be no back-tracking. 

“The biggest fool in the world is the 
man who fools himself,” quoted Tell. “If 
you lose a dollar you can make another, 
but if you lose an hour there is no get- 
ting it back; it is gone forever. Plan 


your work and work your plan and I am 
sure you will make your quotas.” 









Guardian is doing. 


Every Month a 
“Best” Month 


_ the way in which our business has grown, 
every month in 1925 is likely to be a “best” one. 


Men who know us will tell you that this growth is due 
to a progressive management and an aggressive per- 
sonnel. Back of them is a financial strength that places 
this company among the strongest of the strong. 


Sales promotion is carried on in a practical way by a 
lead-getting service which nets the fieldman about six 
times in commissions the investment made. Supple- 
menting this is an advertising program which is prov- 
ing itself an able producer. 


Guardian fieldmen are equipped for a better success, and 
because they are it is only natural that quite a few of 
the better producers have seen fit to cast their fot with 
us. Let us tell you the whole story of what The 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Bragg & Williams 
(Continued from page 7) 


will pay your wife the $5,000 immediate- 
ly so that she will not suffer from want 
during the first years of her grief. 

B.—Are you a life insurance salesman? 

W.—Not exactly, Mr. Bragg. You 
see, in order to have the Self-Complet- 
ing Savings plan we must anticipate 
every contingency. 

B.—But I don’t see how-you can do all 
this for $3.00 a week, Mr. Smith. 

W.—I am so glad you called me 
“Smith” because that shows me you 
got the picture but I am not “Smith” I 
am Bob Williams of the Woolworth 
Building. As to how we can do all this 
—let’s leave that to the efficiency of the 
actuaries who have helped to build up 
the billion dollar company that under- 
writes this plan. 

B.—What company is it, Mr. Wil- 
liams? 

W.—The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

B.—Oh, so it is ‘life insurance you are 
selling? 

W.—No, it is a Savings Completion 
plan. The life feature is necessary to 
make it complete, and therefore it is 
underwritten by a life insurance com- 
pany. You remember, old fellow, I am 
not asking you to put all your savings 
into this new department—just $3.00 a 
week. Remember what it will do for 
you— 

_ $5,000 in addition to your accumula- 
tions from the $2.00 a week savings when 
you are 

In case of physical disaster; $50.00 a 
month as long as you live, no more de- 
posits, and $5,000 for you when you are 
$5,000 for your wife in case of your 
death. 

Can you beat it for completeness, old 
man? 

Say, if you can get away from the 
office for a few minutes, let’s go down 
to see Dr. Now, he should be in 
about this time. You know the com- 
pnay must make certain that you are in 
good health now. Can you slip away 
for a few minutes? 

_B.—Yes, it looks pretty good to me. 
I will be with you in a niinute. 

(Exit). 








Supt. Beha Rules on 
Surplus Distribution 


STATUS OF EXTRA DIVIDENDS 





Statute Prohibits Payment of . Extra 
Dividends at Regular Intervals 
Other Than Annually 





On the subject of the distribution of 
surplus by life insurance companies 
Superintendent Beha has issued the fol- 
lowing ruling: 

Referring to my circular letter of April 
28, 1925 and to the hearing granted to 
representatives of life companies in the 
New York office of this department on 
May 15, 1925, I would advise that after 
giving the matter further careful! con- 
sideration, I have decided to rule that 
Section 83, New York Insurance Law, 
which provides in part: 

“that the proportion of the surplus 

accruing upon said policy shall be 

ascertained and-distributed annually 
and not otherwise” 
prohibits the payment of extra dividends 
at regular intervals other than annually. 

The above ruling does not prohibit 
the payment of extra dividends at ir- 
regular intervals from surplus which 
arises from sources or in a manner which 
could not properly be anticipated when 
the annual dividend scale was established 
or last revised. 

It does not prohibit the payment of 
mortuary dividends which represent the 
proportion of the annual dividend ac- 
cruing to any policy during the year in 
which death occurs. Such mortuary 
dividends may also include the policy's 
contribution to the contingency reserve. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency | 














There is a two-fold 


[hirty-three lesson in a story about 
Apps from Cc Dunham, of 
One Lead Manager Tripp’s 


Agency of the Fidelity ~ 


Mutual Life and cited by that company. 
First, book leads are real business; and 
second, it pays to keep after prospects 
and policyholders. 

About three years ago Mr. Dunham 
submitted for circularizing the name of 
the Supervisor of Nurses in a Massachu- 
setts hospital. The woman’s husband, 
who was a lawyer, signed and returned 
the card, but when Mr. Dunham called 
Friend Husband was being “interviewed” 
by an agent of another company. To 
avoid embarassment he phoned his wife, 
and sent Mr. Dunham down to interview 
her. That was the beginning—and an 
application on a hospital superintendent, 
written on April 30, 1925, for $15,200, with 
premium of $896.10, brought the total 
written as a direct result of that lead up 
to $90,210 insurance on thirty-three lives. 
A letter of introduction from that first 
supervisor of nurses to another hospital 
has resulted in a total of $43,500 more. 


x * * 
Settlement Perhaps the hardest 
Modes As An man to sell is the man 
Approach of means who feels 


that his estate is ample 
enough without life insurance, says the 
Guardian Life. Such a man is likely 
to feel that, except for inheritance tax 
purposes, life insurance is not a neces- 
sity and he is right—from the stand- 
point of estate building. What he needs 
(and doesn’t know it) is life insurance 
to finish whatever plans he has made 
for the care of his dependents after his 
death. 

Even though he make the best pos- 
sible trust arrangement for his estate 
and employs the services of a trust 
company, one element will always be 
lacking from his plans unless life in- 
surance is included. The element is 
a guaranteed income with absolute 
safety. 

The guarantee of an income is some- 
thing no trust company can undertake, 
for while the function of a trust com- 
pany is to get the best interest return 
possible from trust funds without un- 
due risk to the beneficiary, because 
of the necessity of making each trust 
separate and invested individually, there 
is always a chance of loss or at least 
a decrease in earning power. Although 
trust fund losses are negligible there 
is a risk as compared to absolute safe- 
cy under life insurance for protection. 

In addition to inheritance tax insur- 
ance the man who plans a trust fund 
should carry life insurance to guarantee 
his wife and family a minimum income 
so that even though the trust fund were 
entirely wiped out they would still have 
something to fall back on. Life insur- 
ance funds when arranged under an 
income settlement plan are to all pur- 


poses a trust fund with the difference 
that the life insurance company can 
absolutely guarantee both principal and 
a minimum interest return. 

Thus the optional methods of settle- 
ment offer a way to approach the man 
who feels secure in his own wealth. They 
give him a reason to carry a_ good 
amount of life insurance for the pur- 
pose of positively avoiding even the 
slightest possibility of loss through the 
derangement of his trust plan. Let him, 
by all means, employ the services of a 
trust company to supervise the care of 
the bulk of his estate but let him have 
life insurance also and so establish a 
trust fund—plus the guarantee of a 
minimum income in any eventuality. 

Some prospects might say that the 
rate of interest is too low. In such 
cases it is easy to point out that the 
strongest bonds pay about 4% to 4%4% 
while only stocks with their greater ele- 
ment of risk pay from 7% to 10%. It 
is simply a matter of safety. A security 
whose safety is practically guaranteed 
always bears a low interest return. The 
rate of 5.116% (3% guaranteed), is in 
excess of the average high grade bond, 


* * * 


During a recent con- 


Using the vention a successful 
Inventory salesman stated that in 
Approach his experience he had 


found that the insured 
public—while strongly believing in life in- 
surance—knew very little about the insur- 
ance upon their own lives. It is impor- 
tant that those who are insured have a 
clear understanding of their policies, as the 
Mutual Life says; it is well for them as 
individuals so that they may have the in- 
surance properly arranged, and it is very 
desirable for insurance as a business and 
as a great civilizing institution. The in- 
fluence of an understanding and pleased 
policyholder goes far—how far and where 
it may go no one can tell. The pleased 
policyholder speaks of his life insurance 
among friends and acquaintances, and un- 
doubtedly is indirectly instrumental in the 
effecting of much protection. 


The salesman to whom reference is made . 


“approaches” prospects—the “Tittle ones” 
as well as the “big ones”—with a proffer 
to look over their policies and study them 
and submit a plan for distribution of 
proceeds, in such plan arranging for cash 
settlement of debts and for payment of 
instalments or lifelong income. He has 
found often in surveys of insurance that 
proceeds were payable in a way that aston- 
ished the holder of the policies—in some 
instances children were to receive more 
income than the wife, where such provision 
was not desired, in others children born 
after policies were taken had no inter- 
est, and so on. 


There are salesmen who “approach” big 
cases in this way as a matter of course ; 


but to serve the man who has comparative-. 


ly small holdings of life insurance is a 
proper service of the salesman and is a 








INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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builder of goodwill that is certain to bring 
business. 


: * * * 
A Few CentsaDay One of the most 
Would Have modest of human 


Prevented This wishes was granted 
by Magistrate 
O’Neill recently in Gates Avenue Court, 
Brooklyn. He committed Oscar Baker, 
eighty-eight, to the City Home on Wel- 
fare Island at Baker’s urgent request. 


Although eight of his fifteen children 
are living, Baker told the Magistrate, 
he prefers living in the institution. to 
living with them. At the City Home, 
he said, no one would be constantly 
reminding him that he was dependent. 
Committed there twice before, he spoke 
from experience, he said. 

Baker, found asleep in a doorway, told 
the court he was born in New York; 
was graduated from grammar school in 
New York; learned his trade—painting 
—here, married a girl born here and 
reared his family here. 

Now, after eighty-eight years in the 
city, he asked the city to care for him 
until he died. He wanted to eat and 
sleep only a few more years, he said, 
and did not want the comfort of eating 
and sleeping spoiled by reminders of 
his dependency. 


Most of his children have treated him 
well enough, he said, but being permit- 


—_= 


ted to stay only a few months at the 
home of each made him believe he was 
a burden. 


* * * 

Mortgages One of. the greatest 
and Life uses of life insurance is 
Insurance to cover mortgage ob- 


ligations. Here is the 
portrayal of a situation which is far too 
common, says the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
‘ou have among your prospects cases 
just like this: 

George and Mary Hartwell had been 
married for nearly three years. During 
that time they had moved twice. The first 
time because the landlord sold the house 
without any Warning and the second time 
was when Charlotte was born and the 
landlord would allow no children. 

Indignant with such treatment George 
Hartwell borrowed the money and built 
a corking little house. Of course, he had 
to mortgage it heavily. They both thought 
it was well worth it to have this little 
home of their own, but the cord snapped 
on George. He left his wife a mortgage, 
not a home. If he had been there to real- 
ize it, he was the third landlord to turn 
his wife out of the home they had learned 
to love together, for obviously she could 
not meet the mortgage payments. 

Was he to blame for what happened if 
he did not know that Mortgagee Insur- 
ance would have prevented this? If not, 
who was? 











New England Mutual. 


growth of Life Insurance. 





Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
This is the oldest Charter now existing. 

The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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cessf , business. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 


it has passed through panics, pestilence 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


| and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 





a protession are invited to apply to 


Ihe Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


New York 
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State Mutual Agents 
Gather at Frontenac 


HOLD FINE JOINT MEETING 





General Agents and Agents’ Organiza- 
tions Combine Pleasure and Profit; 
Officers for Ensuing Year 





A joint meeting of the State Mutual 
Life's General Agency Association and 
Agency Club was held at Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec. It was the nineteenth 
meeting of the General Agents’ Associa- 
tion and the eighth annual meeting of 
the Agency Club. It was the most help- 
ful convention that they have ever held. 
The first business session opened on 
Wednesday morning, with an address of 
welcome by the Mayor of Quebec. Fol- 
lowing him, President Burton H. Wright 
welcomed in a very hearty and cordial 
way all of the delegates to the conven- 
tion. About two hundred and fifty were 
present. George H. Collette, president 
of the General Agents’ Association, pre- 
sided at the first business session. 

Chandler Bullock, vice-president and 
general Counsel of the Company; F. A. 
G. Merrill, general agent in Buffalo; 
D. W. Carter, secretary of the company; 
Col. Melvin H. Leonard of the Boston 
agency, and Joshua B. Clark, general 
agent in Boston, were the speakers dur- 
ing the first business session. 

Wednesday afternoon an automobile 
ride was taken to the shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, Montmorency Falls 
and Kent House. In the evening there 
was the formal banquet. Chandler Bul- 
lock was toastmaster and short addresses 
were made by several of the general 
agents. The principal speaker was At- 
torney Hamnett P. Hill, K. C., of Ottawa, 
Canada, who gave a most inspiring ad- 
dress on relations between the United 
States and Canada. 

The second business session opened 
Thursday morning, with a talk on 
agency matters by Stephen Ireland, su- 


perintendent of Agencies. This session 
was in charge of Charles S. Bergen, 
Sr., president of the Agency Club. 

The following speakers were on the 
program for the second session: C. R. 
Fitzgerald, actuary of the company; 
Russell S. King, of the Chicago agency; 
E. B. Bigelow, M. D., assistant medical 
director of the company; A. D. Hatfield 
of the Cleveland agency; and Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This, as well as the first business ses- 
sion, was of a very high order. All 
of the addresses were very good. The 
climax came with Dr. Huebner’s ad- 
dress. He gave a remarkable talk which 
brought the second business session to 
a close. The afternoon was spent on the 
St. Lawrence River in a_ chartered 
steamer. 

From every practical standpoint this 
convention was the most constructive 
and valuable that the field force has 
ever held. 

The new officers of the General 
Agents’ Association for the ensuing year 
follow : 

President, Joshua B. Clark, Boston; 
vice-president, Norton Ives, Detroit; 
secretary and treasurer, Frederick A. 
Colton, Concord. 

Executive Committee: Robert L. 
Jones, New York City; C. Fred Davis, 
Indianapolis; George S. Lott, Dayton; 
James N. Douglas, Utica; J. Elerick 
Willing, Philadelphia. 

The new officers of the Agency Club 
are: 

President, Clifford E. Espenchied, St. 
Louis; vice-president, W. Harry Jack- 
son, Cleveland; secretary, T. Arthur 
Mullen, Lawrence. 

Executive Committee: Samuel A. Al- 
kire, Omaha; Charles J. O’Connor, Wor- 
cester; David Goldzwig, Dayton. 





SECRETARY AT CLEVELAND 

John S. Williams, of Cleveland, has 
been selected as secretary of the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters’ Association, to 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Trust Settlements 


A prominent automobile manufac- 
turer learned with surprise that he could 
have the proceeds of his life insurance 


in the 


Connecticut General adminis- 


tered by the Company so as to provide 
a definite guaranteed income for his 
children to ages specified, each eventu- 
ally to receive a share of the principal. 


The Trust Fund idea has spread more 
rapidly than the knowledge that life in- 
surance companies provide a Trust serv- 


ice without charge. 


Under our present schedule, 5 per 
cent interest is paid on money left with 
the Company, 3% per cent guaranteed. 
Our Legal Department provides special 
settlement forms whenever necessary. 








succeed Clinton F. Criswell, who re- 
signed some time ago, to take a similar 
position with the Chicago association. 
Born in Jefferson, Ohio, Mr. Williams 
spent some time in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, after which he went to the 
Pacific Coast, where he spent three years 
in the University of Washington where 
he secured special training in the lumber 
business, after which he served six 
years as secretary of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, with 
headquarters at Seattle. 





VIRGINIA APPOINTMENT 


The George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va., has appointed as its 
general agent at Potomac, Virginia, W. 
G. Jones, who has a wide experience in 
the business gained with one of the 
large companies. Vice-President Ernest 
C. Milair has made a nuniber of agency 
appointments in that section recently. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW, Fresident 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received dur- 

ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 
Payments to Policyhold- 

ers and their Benefi- 

ciaries in Death 





Claims, Endowments, : 

Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 2,801,996 
Actual Mortality 62.4% 

of the amount ex- 

pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 
Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 


256 Broadway New York 


























The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


NEW High Value THROUGH 
ORDINARY ss ITS OWN 
POLICIES | Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsur money-making opportunities. 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President HAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











reputation for stability awd “air dealing. 


Haz always extended reasonable 


Incergorated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
chis Compaay sas always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 


Has always rendered the highes: grade of service to its policyholders. 
i and encour t 





their businens. 


interest of all its policyholders. 
JOHN BARKER, Vice President 





Its policy contraets give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


to its representatives to develop and hold 





ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 











NEW POLICY 
Disanility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York i 























“mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 


A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 
passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 

- dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Telephone number: 








COMPANY EXPERIENCE 

On other pages of this issue will be 
found the experience exhibits of companies 
transacting casualty and surety insurance 
which were obtained from the exhibits of 
the companies submitted to the Insurance 
Department of New York State. These 
figures while unaudited are substantially 
correct and are based on company ex- 
perience by individual lines for the entire 
country during 1924. 

Due to the lack of space all the lines 
are not represented in this issue, neither 
are the mutual companies, the other lines 
and mutual experience following in next 
week’s issue. 

While the premiums and losses have been 
published previously in this paper they are 
reproduced for reference purposes and 
the additional information shown is the 
following: Yotal expense of investigation 
and adjustment of claims; total acquisition 
and field supervision expense incurred; 
general administration expense incurred; 
inspection and bureau expense incurred; 
taxes, licenses and fees incurred; net gain 
from underwriting. 





GETTING THE POINT OF THE 
FRICK DECISION 


In the opinion of some of the leaders 
among the life underwriters, it is a mis- 
take to keep dwelling on the features of 
the Frick decision that are regarded as 
shortcomings or wherein it fails to fulfill 
the highest expectations of the life insur- 
ance fraternity. This attitude is regarded 
as poor salesmanship and unnecessary 
caution, to keep emphasizing what the 
Frick decision does not cover and the fact 
that if the Act of June 2, 1924 holds— 
making this new act retroactive—the Frick 
decision in many cases will be nullified. 

It is a fact that a great many good 
attorneys who are familiar with the law 
and this case do not believe that the re- 
troactive principle or provision of the 
Act of 1924 will hold. 

The opinion has also been expressed by 
attorneys competent to form such an 


- insurance companies 


opinion, that when a case is brought up 
on a policy taken either since February 
24, 1919 up to June 2, 1924, or even one 
taken today, payable to a named bene- 
ficiary, that Judge Thomson’s decision, 
which is still unreversed—a fact which 
many persons seem to have overlooked— 
will be sustained. 

It is the life underwriter’s contact with 
policyholders and the point of view that 
is adopted in explaining the Frick decision 
that is important. Policy holders must not 
be misled, of course. Still it is pointed 
out that where attorneys differ there is 
no reason why attention should not be 
called to the facts that are positive about 
the Frick decision. There is also the 
advantage in being able to state that Judge 
Thompson’s decision as to policies taken 
at any time is still an unreversed decision. 
No one can promise that it will be sus- 
tained by a higher court and no sensible 
life underwriter will exaggerate this point. 
On the other hand, neither is there any 
need to abandon the advantage of the situa- 
tion as it exists today. 





THE CHRYSLER PLAN 

The insurance plan of the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation carries with it a 
prophetic lesson to the insurance .com- 
panies because it is inconceivable that a 
large automobile manufacturing concern 
would enter into an insurance plan for 
covering all cars sold at retail in one 
insurance company unless the benefits 
of such an arrangement would add to 
the saleability of their product. 

As insurance men we may visualize 
certain reactions from local agents and 
against the plan 
and also anticipate loss adjustment dif- 
ficulties and interference on the part of 
insurance commissioners, but these ob- 
stacles are not necessarily insurmounta- 
ble provided the necessary cooperation 
exists between the insurance carrier and 
the automobile factory with its dealer 
affiliations. 

Furthermore, a plan such as the one in 
question might represent another for- 
ward step in the industry that has at- 
tained gigantic growth in a quarter of a 
century and like all rapidly growing 
industries are headed by men of far- 
sighted vision who certainly must have 
good reasons for making a move of this 
sort. 

In the final analysis it is the public 
who will answer the Chrysler Motor 
Corporation move of furnishing insur- 
ance included in the delivery price of 
the automobile by recognizing its merit 
through the continued buying of Chrys- 
ler cars or rejecting it emphatically by 
refusing to purchase the product of this 
manufacturer. 

From a common-sense’ public view- 
point the Chrysler factory and its in- 
surers have prepared an insurance plan 
that carries an appeal because of its low 
flat premium charges that are unin- 
fluenced by territorial rate ‘differences, 
or restricted theft endorsement require- 
ments, and locking device restrictions. 
They only need to support this appeal 
by prompt and efficient loss adjustment 
in order to carry public favor. 

The entire situation has stirred no 
little concern among automobile under- 
writers and the operations will be 


watched with considerable interest, be- 
cause it might be the herald of a new 
era in the writing of automobile fire and 

















The Human Side of Insurance 











G. Bulkley R. H. Byrnes, J. A. Wallberg 


Grant Bulkley, R. H. Byrnes and J. 
A. Wallberg, three special agents of 
the Niagara Fire, were among those who 
attended the business and golf sessions of 
the “Old Association” convention at Upper 
Saranac Lakd, N. Y., recently. They 
handle the upper New York State field 
for the company and do it well. Mr. 
Bulkley is the son of G. G. Bulkley, pres- 
ident of the Springfield Fire & Marine, 
and a Yale graduate. He has been with 
the Niagara for about two and one half 
years and makes his headquarters at Ro- 
chester. Mr. Byrnes is located at Syr- 
acuse, where he has acted as special agent 
for five years, being previously at the 
home office. He was graduated from Syr- 
acuse University. Mr. Wallberg uses Al- 
bany for his center. He has been two years 
with the Niagara and was previously with 
the Automobile of Hartford. 








theft insurance. 

Certainly, the operation of the law of 
average that governs all insurance busi- 
ness will make some insurance companies 
look with covetous eyes upon the 
premium and loss possibilities of any 
automobile factory having a country- 
wide retail sale of a hundred thousand 
new automobiles and the writing of in- 
surance on this wholesale scale will do 
much towards changing the present 
method of automobile underwriting if 
the practice becomes general. 





OPPOSING BRITISH UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 


The British newspapers are full of 
stories and editorials on the unemployment 
situation. Because of the serious decline 
in some industries there one reaction is 
a strong opposition in some quarters to 
the Government’s insurance scheme and 
particularly the unemployment insurance. 
The following editorial from the London 
“Daily Mail” is illustrative and gives 
this point of view. It carried the title 
“Making the Unfit Pay for the Fit.” 

The decline of nearly 5,000 in the Con- 
servative vote at Eastbourne, revealed in 
the figures announced yesterday, must be 
ascribed to indignation in the constituency 
at the Government’s conduct in repudiating 
its economy pledges and introducing the 
vast, extravagant, and burdensome Insur- 
ance scheme. There are no_ personal 





George Blumenthal, one of the large 
stockholders in the Continental Insur- 
ance Co., and a director in that com- 
pany, announced in Paris a few days 
ago that he will withdraw from the 
banking firm of Lazard Freres with 
which he has been associated since 1893 
and of which he has been senior partner 
since 1904. He said he expected to spend 
three or four months in New York each 
year, devoting his time principally to the 
Mount Sinai Hospital, of which he is 
president, to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, of which he is a trustee, and to 
the various other institutions of which 
he is a director. 


* * * 


C. C. Dominge, assistant secretary of 
the Great American, and one of the best- 
known authors of books on fire insur- 
ance, as well as a capable lecturer on 
the subject, completed thirty years in the 
insurance business on July Mr. 
Dominge is well-known and_ popular 
throughout this section of the country 
because of his active interest in the edu- 
cational side of fire insurance and his 
many friends are congratulating him on 
rounding off three decades in the 
business. 


* * * 


Eldon D. Wilson, superintendent of 
agents for the Mutual Life of New York 
in Virginia, was re-elected to the Coun- 
cil of Virginia Association of Workers 
for the Blind, at the recent convention 
in Roanoke. 








motives at work, for everybody is agreed 
that Sir Reginald Hall was an unexcep- 
tionable candidate. 

A fresh indication of the peril which 
Ministers are bringing on the country by 
an increase in our burdens at such a time 
as this is given by the account of the 
depression in the shipping industry which 
we publish today. To take a single dis- 
trict, the Tyne, the shipping laid up there 
rose from 49,649 tons a year ago to 82,817 
at the end of April and 122,164 at the end 
of May. A shipping crisis is on us in 
addition to the crisis im the coal and steel 
and iron industries. 

Nevertheless Mr. Baldwin goes merrily 
forward with his insurance scheme, on the 
plea that if it were withdrawn the prestige 
of the Government would suffer a fatal 
blow. He hardly seems to realize that 
the solvency of this country is more im- 
portant than the reputation of his ad- 
ministration. ‘That his sentiments are of 
the best every one will gladly allow. But 
his insurance bill (for his it is and no 
one else’s) is the plan of a man who has 
shown only too clearly in the debt settle- 
ment with the United States and the 
matter of the silk duties that he does not 
think things out. 

One of the strongest arguments against 
the insurance scheme is that it is not a 
fair deal between man and man and 
woman and woman. The unfit and the 
short-lived will have under it to pay for 
the fit and long-lived. Multitudes of men 
and women will have the weekly poll tax 
deducted from their wages, year after 
year, though their doctors will tell them 
they have no chance whatever of living 
to 65. 

As between trade and trade, it is not a 
fair deal. The sheltered trades (including 
railway, tramway, omnibus, municipal and 
outdoor workers generally) are for the 
most part exceedingly healthy. The 
unsheltered trades, which have to face the 
force of foreign competition, are on the 
average much less healthy, and in them also 
much lower wages are paid, But these 
unsheltered workers, who fave a much 
smaller prospect of living to 65 and 
obtaining the benefits, will have to pay 

for the good of the prosperous, healthy, 

highly-paid, sheltered worker. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 





Beha Disapproves 
of Chrysler Plan 


IT VIOLATES STATE STATUTES 





N. Y. Superintendent Holds That Insur- 
ance Cannot Be Issued Except 
Through Licensed Agents 





Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York, on Tuesday issued 
a statement declaring illegal the plan of 
the Chrysler Motor Corporation to in- 
clude prepaid fire and theft insurance 
with the sale of every car to a retail 
buyer. The Chrysler plan violates the 
law because the insurance is not issued 
through duly licensed insurance agents 
but through automobile salesmen. Coun- 
sel for the Chrysler company say that 
in their judgment the plan is legal and 
that Mr. Beha’s ruling would be con- 
tested. It was indicated that a test case 
would be made in order to get the views 
of automobile manufacturers before the 
authorities. Officials of the Chrysler 
organization contend that they were not 
selling insurance but automobiles with 
which insurance was furnished as an 
accessory. 

Following is Superintendent Beha’s 
statement in full: 

“It has been brought to the attention 
of this department that the Chrysler Mo- 
tor: Corporation through its subsidiary, 
the Chrysler Sales Corporation, has en- 
tered into a contract with the Palmetto 
Fire Insurance Company of Sumter, S. 
C., for the furnishing of fire and theft 
insurance on Chrysler automobiles dis- 
posed of through the sales agents of the 
Chrysler Corporation throughout the 
United States. In connection with such 
contract, another contract has been en- 
tered into with the Commercial Credit 
Company of Baltimore, a financing cor- 
poration which is affected to the extent 
of its interest in cars sold on the in- 
stallment plan and insured by the Pal- 
metto. 


What Plan Provides 

“The effect of these several contracts 
and their purpose is to permit the dis- 
posal of Chrysler automobiles by its 
selling agents at a fixed price, depen- 
dent upon the kind of car sold, the price 
to automatically include fire and theft 
insurance for one year without specific 


mention of the cost of insurance which 


is at a flat rate throughout the United 
States, irrespective of special territorial 
hazards and without the appointment 
by the Palmetto of the sales agents as 
agents of the insurance company. The 
plan provides for the issuance to the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation by the 
general agents of the Palmetto at De- 
troit of a master policy, against which 
policy are issued to purchasers of auto- 
mobiles certificates of insurance. 


Salesmen Become Agents 

“In so far as the State of New York 
is concerned, the plan cannot have the 
approval of the Insurance Department 
of this State. It is my firm opinion 
that any sales agent of the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation disposing of an au- 
tomobile under the proposed plan in 
the State of New York, is selling in- 
surance and that legally he may not 
continue in such business without ap- 
pointment as an agent by the Palmetto, 
and unless he receives a certificate of 
authority to act as an agent by this 
department. Furthermore, under the 
law of the State of New York, the Pal- 
metto is required to file rates which 
much be adequate, but not discrimina- 
tory. The insurance company has filed 
no such rates. Therefore, should the 
Palmetto Fire Insurance Company en- 
gage in business in this State under the 
plan proposed, it would constitute a 
violation of both the agency law and 
the rating law of the State of New York. 


Cites Advantages of 
Sole Agencies 

PROTECTS AGENT’S INTERESTS 

Walter H. Bennett of National Ass’n. 


Speaks Before West Virginia 
Agents’ Convention 








In his address to the annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents at Wheeling on July 
14, Secretary Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, devoted much attention to show- 
ing that the national body’s principles 
do not restrict the business or act as 
taskmasters, but actually permit a freer 
service. Mr. Bennett developed the 
thought also that the principles are a 
philosophy of the American Agency 
System and serve to indicate clearly and 
defie accurately the ultimate goal of 
the organized agents. 

The sole agency plan won by West 
Virginia agents and now in vogue in 
the state was chosen by Secretary Ben- 
nett to illustrate the manner in which the 
principles function. He said in nart: 

_ The principles of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents are not task- 
masters, but necessary provisions which 
make possible a service of freedom. The 
destinies and livelihood of the agents of 
America are bound up with the fortunes 
of our organization, and our constant 
watchfulness and jealously of the Ameri- 
can Agency System are justified by our 
works. 

What Limited Agencies Mean 

To you in West Virginia, one of these 
principles remains fresh in your minds 
because of your recent successful ex- 
perience with it. It is the last one in 
the collected list: “Limited agency repre- 
sentation of the same company in the 
same territory.” 

The practical application of this princi- 
ple in your state means: “Sole agency 
representation of the same company in 
the same territory.” 

A like sensible application of this 











“This department has during the past 
year, by strenuous labor, endeavored to 
improve conditions in the field of insur- 
ance and has effected admittedly a 
great improvement in, the general situa- 
a The carrying into effect of any 
such plan as proposed in this instance 
would destroy much of the good ac- 
complished and would lead to chaotic 
conditions. The Insurance Department 
of the State of New York will take such 
action against the Palmetto Insurance 
Company and against any individual, 
firm or corporation engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling insurance in this State 
under the plan outlined as may be 
necessary to suppress violations of law 
and to invite a continuation of fair 
practices in the conduct of the busi- 
ness.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
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principle in other territories might rea- 
sonably produce a greater company 
representation there than one. But in 
West Virginia, with no extensive and 
highly congested areas, and an oppor- 
tunity to obtain for each company so 
represented a reasonable spread of the 
business, your interpretation of the 
principle is a reasonable, just and equita- 
ble one. 

When an agent has a sole agency, as 
contrasted with the present competition 
in many places with the horde of agents 
and solicitors for companies and under- 
writers’ annexes, there is pride in being 
the only representative in his territory 
for a company. With that pride, if the 
agent is worthy of his salt, goes a feeling 
of responsibility and obligation to the 
company. He is loyal to his company 
and jealous of its interests. That rela- 
tionship injects a human relation into 
business for the agent, at any rate; it 
infuses into him a desire to be a good, 
efficient, wide-a-wake and progressive 
agent. 

Perhaps a company cannot be ade- 
quately represented in a city of a 
quarter of a million or more, to take an 
example of a case in which sole agency 
might not successfully operate. The 
field is probably too large, in the first 
place, and in the second it frequently 
happens that there are too many haz- 
ardous risks in a section, and one agents 
business might be congested there. Here, 
however, a modified sole agency system, 
to be worked out by the local agents in 
a given city and the companies, would 
appear to be a, proper and a reasonable 
basis of representation. 


Unhealthy Economics 
More or less bound up with sole 


® ’ 
agencies is the problem of underwriters 
annexes. They were organized to meet 
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a need which existed in the pioneer days 
for obtaining underwriting experience 
and for securing agents with a minimum 
of expense. But as agents were ap- 
pointed by an underwriters’ annex to 
represent it, although a parent company 
might already be represented in an 
agency, there came departures from the 
sole agency practice; and with this de- 
velopment came the evil spectacle of two 
or more agents of one principal com- 
peting for business in the same territory. 
Such a condition is economically un- 
sound. Competition between principles 
in the same territory is healthy and 
stimulating, but between representatives 
of one principal it is stultifying, breeds 
restlessness and removes  loyalty—a 
trinity of vices. 





Fire Companies Act to Control 
Commissions in Up-State, N. Y. 
Fire insurance company representa- 
tives who met Wednesday in New York 
City, voted unanimously in favor of 
forming an organization to control com- 
missions in the Syracuse division of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, which comprises all of New 
York State except the New York City 
and suburban and Buffalo territories. A 
committee will be named to draft a plan 
for submission to the companies at a 
later meeting. 


Earthquake Rates Advanced; 
Require 80% Coinsurance 
Earthquake insurance rates for the 
whole country outside of the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Pacific 
Board of Fire Underwriters were ad- 
vanced sharply Wednesday by action of 
the Explosion Conference. The new 
rules require 80 per cent co-insurance 
and are effective in New York State 
July 31. The rates run from 10 to 15 
cents for $100 of insurance, depending 
upon the class. 


McAlister Group Applies for 
Membership in the S. E. U. A. 
The McAllister group of companies of 
Greensboro, N. C., has applied for mem- 
bership in the South-Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association. With this group 
in the S. E. U. A. the nonaffiliated com- 
panies will be few in number and the ° 
danger of a commission war virtually 
over. 


SINCLAIR SUCCEEDS LANE 
Lauchlan Sinclair, former foreign 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, has been made general manager 
for the Consolidated Assurance of Lon- 
don, succeeding J. H. E; Lane. 
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F. R. Bell’s Views on 
Acquisition Costs 


TOO MANY AGENTS IN FIELD 





Companies’ Desire for Premium Income 
Has Led to Poor Conditions in Field, 
Says Prominent Agent 





Excessive fire losses and high acquisi- 
tion costs, and the attempts to reduce 
both, have led to much discussions among 
insurance men as to what are really the 
causes of both these serious problems. 
Frank R. Bell, of Charleston, W. Va., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and pre- 
sumably well-informed on fire insurance 
matters from the agent’s angle, has writ- 
ten the “Baltimore Underwriter” his 
views on the remedy for high acquisition 
costs. In brief, he believes there are too 
many unqualified agents giving business 
to the companies, the latter taking 
everything which comes along irrespec- 
tive of quality in a mad rush for pre- 
mium income. 

Following is Mr. 
opinions in full: 

“Of course, the excessive ‘loss ratio 
cuts a figure in the present high acqui- 
sition cost, but only in a very small 
way compared with other items going to 
make up the total operating expense. 
While we are on this subject, suppose 
we consider briefly what is the main 
cause of the present excessive loss ratio. 
The companies quit underwriting during 
the war and became ‘premium grabbers.’ 
Fire insurance during the war period, 
and since, has been over-sold to the 
public through hordes of inexperienced 
and incompetent agents located on every 
street corner in the cities and all vil- 
lages and towns throughout the coun- 
try. 

“The coal industry is in a deplorable 
condition today, which is generally 
known by everyone, and it is due to 


Bell’s interesting 


the over-production of coal, and a large 
part of that production is being sold 
by hordes of incompetent coal brokers 
or agents at a price below cost of pro- 
duction because these brokers or agents 
want to make their commissions. The 
insurance people (companies) find 
themselves very much in the same fix 
today as the coal people. The agents 
that I refer to above have been, and 
are, selling too much insurance to the 
public in order to get commissions. 


Heavy Losses Will Continue 

“IT look for the continuation of ex- 
cessive fire losses for the next few years, 
and at the same time a substantial re- 
duction in fire premium income to the 
companies. If I have diagnosed the sit- 
uation properly this will force the com- 
panies back to underwriting—which nat- 
urally means a more careful selection 
of agents, as well as risks. When this 
change takes place you will see a much 
improved loss ratio and a very notice- 
able drop in the acquisition costs. 

“There are many items in this. ex- 
pense proposition that must be cor- 
rected. Among the more important is 
the duplication of effort on the part of 
many fire companies—especially -in con- 
nection with the field service of many 
of the companies. I refer to the*so- 
called ‘Service and Engineering De- 
partments’ which are being maintained 
by most all the large companies. 
These companies are presumably run- 
ning these departments for the purpose 
of rendering service to their agents and 
assureds in rating matters and a reduc- 
tion in the burning ratio of property in 
general; and while at first glance this 
may seem very commendable, a close 
analysis will reveal that this service is 
more or less of a selfish nature and ee 
the results are largely psychological, i 
that they are offering a service to their 
agents and assureds which could be de- 
sired in a more satisfactory manner to 
the business as a whole from othe: 
sources and at much less expense to 
the individual companies. 
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“If the fire companies are really sin- 
cere in their desire to furnish service 
of this nature to their agents and as- 
sureds, the logical plan for such service 
departments is within the body of the 
various rating organizations to which all 
the companies subscribe. If a small por- 
tion of the money now expended by the 
individual companies for work of this 
kind was diverted to the rating organiza- 
tions for establishing efficient service de- 
partments, far greater results would be 
accomplished and this service would be 
open to all alike. 

Comments on Service Departments 

“Under the present system, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the benefits derived 
from such individually operated service 
departments are in any way commen- 
surate with the cost; and these depart- 
ments lay a further burden on the 
rating organizations by heavy demands 
for information and service, which the 

rating organizations can ill afford to 
bear. The large companies maintaining 
these departments are demanding more 
than their share from the rating organ- 
izations, and often to the detriment of 
other companies and agents. These de- 
partments are undoubtedly cutting a big 
figure in the increased acquisition costs, 
and should be discontinued. The rating 
bureaus should be strengthened and the 
agents should prepare themselves to do 
this work for the commissions that they 
receive. 

“You ask for a remedy for the high 


acquisition costs. This being a question 
that is of vital interest to the compan- 
ies, to the public and to the agents, | 
propose a National Committee, consist- 
ing of company officials, insurance com- 
missioners and agents, to make a close 
and friendly study of this whole propo- 
sition and bring about reforms that will 
bring about a substantial reduction in 
acquisition costs and generally improve 
the condition of our business. I have 
proposed this before—I have not changed 
my mind.” 





New York Underwriters Co. 
Is Being Incorporated Here 


The New York Underwriters is now 
carrying out the promise to leave the 
annex field and become an insurance 
company. Formal notice of intention to 
incorporate the New York Underwriters 
Insurance Company has been given, the 
company proposing to write fire and 
marine insurance under the laws of New 
York State. The company will take over 
the business of the underwriters agency 
and will be associated with interests in 
control of the Hartford Fire. The in- 
corporators are: 

Charles E. Chase, R. M. Bissell, F. C. 
White, T. D. Richardson, R. M. Ben- 
nett, Alexander R. Stoddart, George W. 
Kear, Howard Hampton, Curtis C. 
Wayland, William B. Cooley, Norris H. 
Moore, 
Stoddart. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 





Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 


Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
a G. Vaug' Secretary 


Hassinger, Secretary 
Wene T. Bassett, Secreta” 


GirardF.eM. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Orgamsed 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 





Assets ........$5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 


$2,260,934.06 














Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and 

Waite Bliven, vate Fagen ole Went. Mgr. 
John A, Snyder, 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE Co. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus.... 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 


Assets ........$4,175,490.93 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 











H. M. oe og 

Neal 

John Kay, Veo Pros. "and T 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and ‘West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. on uae” 


A. H. Hassinger, 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ef Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 3,751,385.75 


Net Surplus.... 501,427.56 


Assets ........$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 








H. C. Klein and Robert S. 
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Penna. and Virginia 
Kill Chrysler Plan 


VIOLATES STATE STATUTES 
Button Would Revoke Palmetto License; 
Admitted for Reinsurance Only 
in Pennsylvania 





Unless the Palmetto Fire of Sumter, 
S. C. abandons its present plan of supply- 
ing the Chrysler Motor Corporation of 
Detroit with fire and theft insurance 
which each purchaser of a Chrysler car 
is required to buy in the shape of a cer- 
tificate issued under an open policy form, 
its Virginia license will be revoked. Com- 
missioner Button has notified the company 
to this effect, his view being that the plan 
if carried through will violate a number 
of sections of the insurance laws of Vir- 
ginia. He has sent the following letter 
to the company outlining his views on the 
subject: 

“It has been called to the attention of 
this department that the Chrysler Motor 
Corporation of Detroit is requiring that 
the purchaser of every new car also pur- 
chase from the automobile dealer a policy 
of fire and theft insurance. This insur- 
ance appears to be represented by a certifi- 
cate issued under an open policy form 
covering fire and theft which in turn has 
been issued by your company to the 
Chrysler Motor Corporation. If the pres- 
ent plan is carried through, it will violate 
a number of sections of the insurance 
laws of this State. First, Section 4222, 
resident agent’s law, requires that all 
policies of fire and casualty insurance, 
among others, be issued through regularly 
constituted agents residing in this State, 
and the penalty for violation of this sec- 
tion, found in Section 4223, is a fine of 
$100 te $500 for each offense. 

“Second, Section 4235 requires that every 
insurance company file annually with the 
commissioner of insurance a list of its 
regularly constituted agents who are re- 
quired to procure certificates of registra- 
tion from this department, and further 
specifies that any person soliciting or pro- 
ducing applications of any insurance com- 
pany without first having secured certifi- 
cates of registration shall be subject to a 
fine of from $10 to ‘$100. ; 

“Third, under Section 7, Chapter 163, 
acts of assembly of 1920, it is provided 
that no fire insurance company or other 
insurer against risk of fire shall discrim- 
inate unfairly between risks of essentiaily 
the same hazards and having substantially 
the same degree of protection against fire. 
Under Section 16 of the same act, there is 
provided a penalty of from $25 to $260 
for each violation.” 

The letter concluded thus: “I am taking 
the liberty of sending a copy of this letter 
to the Chrysler Motor Corporation in 
order that it may be informed of these 
conditions, I have already talked over the 
matter with one of their dealers in this 
city and he is also taking it up with the 
corporation. I am rather surprised that 
you have gone so far in this matter without 
attempting to secure more definite informa- 
tion concerning the statutory requirements 
of the various States. Should you con- 
tinue under the plan as it is at present, 
we shall find it necessary, much to our 
regret, to ask for revocation of your 
license to transact business in this State.” 

Illegal in Pennsylvania 

Commissioner McCulloch of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is said, has notified the Palmetto 
Fire that the authority of that company 
to transact business in Pennsylvania is 
restricted to reinsurance solely and that 
any direct writing on automobiles of the 
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Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
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Chrysler Motor Corporation will be unlaw- 
ful in that state. 

Commissioner Thomas S. McMurray, Jr., 
of Indiana, has written the Chrysler Com-, 
pany, threatening action. His letter 
follows: 

“It has been brought to my attention 
that the agents of the Chrysler Automobile 
Company in Indiana, acting upon instruc- 
tions from the factory office, are soliciting 
insurance for automobile insurance on cars 
sold by them as agents for the automobile 
company; that this insurance is being 
placed in a company that is not admitted 
to do business in this State, but is reinsured _ 
by them in another company in Hartford, 
Conn.—all in violation of the, statutes of 
this State. Further, that said insurance is 
being written at rates which have not been 
filed with or approved by this Department, 
which procedure isin further violation of 
a specific statute of this State relating to 
rates for fire and automobile insurance. 

“TI shall ask that you immediately advise 
me of your position in this matter, together 
with a full explanation of the procedure 
that you have in mind relative to this in- 
surance. 

“T assure you that this department does 
not wish to take hasty action against 
your agents in Indiana, but unless this 
matter can be satisfactorily explained, a 
very definite action will be taken.” 

Commissioner R. C. Clark of Vermont 
has this to say: 

“Companies licensed in Vermont are 
authorized to.do business through lawfully 
constituted and licensed resident agents 
only. Under the Chrysler plan we do not 
see how the company in which this insur- 
ance is to be placed can comply with the 
law if it is an authorized company. If 
unauthorized, as the Palmetto at present 
is, the coverage would be of doubtful value 
to the car owner.” 

Not Licensed in D. of C. 

T. M. Baldwin, Jr., superintendent of 
insurance of the District of Columbia, 
says: 

“We would not permit this class of in- 
surance business being done in the District 
of Columbia. The company assuming the 
risks and the brokers or agents placing 
same would have to be licensed by this 
department and any attempt to transact 
such business would be. immediately 
stopped. Understand the Palmetto Insur- 
ance Company of South Carolina is 
assuming these automobile risks but this 
company is not now licensed in_ this 
district.” 

Commissioner S. M. Saufley of Ken- 
tucky thinks the Chrysler plan violates the 
statutes of his State according to the 


following : ; 
“The Kentucky insurance department 
has had no communication from the 


Chrysler Motor Corporation with refer- 
ence to legality of its insurance plan. The 
only information that has come to the 
department has been through the insurance 
press. Without being familiar with the 
plan or its details except as outlined in the 
press, I am of the opinion that such a 
plan is in violation of several sections of 


Excess Commissions 
Halt Rate Increases 


BEHA TAKES DEFINITE STAND 





N. Y. Insurance Superintendent Not In 
Sympathy With Rate Raise While 
Excess Commissions Are Paid 





Despite the steady increase in fire in- 
surance losses and the unsatisfactory un- 
derwriting results being experienced as a 
result there is not likely to be any rate 
advances sanctioned in the various states 
until the excess commission problem has 
been solved and commissions reduced. This 
was made clear early this week in New 
York when Superintendent of Insurance 
James A. Beha refused an application for 
a rate advance on the garment trade in 
New York City while the Rochester situ- 
ation still exists. He said he would await 
the result of the commission conference 
among insurance companies, held Wed- 
nesday, before sanctioning any fire insur- 
ancq rate increases. This decision by 
Superintendent Beha is of the utmost im- 
portance because it reflects the public at- 
titude toward insurance rates and com- 
missions. 

Mr. Beha’s letter to Sumner Rhoades, 
secretary of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization follows: 

“This department has had considerable 
correspondence with Willis O. Robb, man- 
ager of the New York City division of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, with reference to the ex- 
perience of fire insurance companies with 
the garment working classes. There is 
before this department an inquiry from 
Mr. Robb whether a vote of the exchange 
to put into effect for the time being a 
straight 25 per cent advance on all rates 
of the garment working classes would 
meet with the approval of this depart- 
ment. 

“Both before receipt of the inquiry of 
Mr. Robb as well as since, my attention 
has been directed to the commission 
situation in the up-State territory. From 
information placed in my possession it 
appears that the fire insurance com- 
panies are in some localities, notably 
Rochester, competing with each other in 
their desire for business by paying ex- 
cessive commissions to agents and bro- 
kers, in some instances as high as 40 
per cent, I am advised. 

“I have had under consideration the 
inquiry from Mr. Robb for the advance 
in rates on the garment working classes, 
but in view of the situation up-State, 
with the unrestricted competition in the 








the Kentucky insurance laws, particularly 
the resident agent’s law, the agent’s licens- 
ing law and other statutes which require 
the name of the company to be carried 
on the policy, etc. If information in the 
press is correct, prompt steps will'be taken 
by Kentucky to prevent the issual of any 
such insurance in this State.” 


payment of commissions to agents and 
brokers, I cannot view with sympathetic 
approval the fire insurance companies re- 
couping their losses by saddling upon the 
public an advance in rates while the waste- 
ful acquisition expense continues. 

“The casualty writing insurance com- 
panies have had a situation similar to 
that which is presented to the fire insur- 
ance companies and they have agreed 
among themselves to keep their acquisi- 
tion costs within reasonable limits. There 
is no reason why the fire insurance com- 
panies should not, both for their own good 
and in the interest of the insuring pub- 
lic, reach some similar agreement. I note 
in this connection that a conference be- 
tween fire insurance companies is called 
for July 15, 1925. I will await the results 
of this conference before giving further 
consideration to the matter of rate in- 
creases on fire insurance risks.” 





Kansas Supreme Court Kills 
Injunction Against Separation 





The Kansas Supreme Court has upheld 
the decision of the lower court in the 
anti-separation litigation begun by the 
Western Insurance Bureau last year, and 
has dissolved the injunction which re- 
strained the Union companies from separat- 
ting pending a final decision in the case. 
When the injunction was issued nearly a 
year ago there were 718 mixed agencies 
in the state, the Bureau entered 297 clear 
Union agencies, while the Union was tied 
up and the Bureau free to act. 





VIRGINIA ADVISORY COMM. 


The new Virginia advisory committee 
has been organized with George B. 
Jennings, State agent for the Royal, named 
as chairman for the third successive year. 
Other members of the committee are: J. 


N. Jacobs, Commercial Union; E. B. 
Travis, North Carolina Home; George 
McG. Goodridge, Fireman’s Fund; G. 


Gordon Long, Aetna; B. P. Carter, St. 
Paul Fire and Marine; Charles T. Lloyd, 
National Liberty. Messrs. Long, Carter 
and Lloyd are new members. 





Lloyd’s Views 
(Continued from Page 1) 
business for bankers and: found it sat- 
isfactory. The rumor in the States was 
that they had cold feet. Mr. Evans 
gave a decidedly contrary impression. , 


Still Have Excess Treaties 


Asked if the American fire companies 
still had excess treaties with Lloyd’s, he 
said that they did. 

The question of losses then came up. 

“Is it true that sometimes these losses 
are questioned because Lloyd’s is far 
away and collection in courts would be 
difficult?” 

“The reputation of Lloyd’s for sat- 
isfactory claim settlements must be good 
or our American clients would not come 
back year after year. You will find 
that when Lloyd’s questions a claim 
there is something the matter with it. 
If a crook has a Lloyd’s loss he will 
have difficulty in collecting. Our ad- 
justers in New York are Duncan & 
Mount and,Toplis & Harding.” 

By the way, two very interesting visit- 
ors who have returned to the States 
from London are D. R. McLennan, of 
Marsh & McLennan, Chicago; and Guy 
Carpenter, of New York, treaty reinsur- 
ance and cotton insurance association 
man. They called on many well-known 
insurance men here and if a shorthand 
report of their conversation with the 
Londoners were printed, lots of Ameri- 
can underwriters would pay $100 for a 
copy of the issue. 
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Globe & Rutgers 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages..$ 494,660.00 





U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 604,990.00 
Government, City, Rail- 
road and Other Bonds 
etd Stocks 365 4 ocx 48,605,806.95 
Cashin Banks and Office 1,889,579.56 
Premiums in Course of 
COE, 6s inc «8 0 8,648,820.24 
Interest Accrued ...... 348,534.10 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses.. 62,312.21 
$60,654,703.06 


Ist, 1925 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. s esncnuesc sone $ 3,500,000.00 
Surplus 19,810,623.92 
Reinsurance Reserve... 20,280,922.14 
Losses in Course of Ad- 


cee eee ee eeeeees 





pustenent oe. iss. keds 6,608,157.00 
Commissions and Other 
TOONS eck eee 6,650,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and 
Depreciation ......... 3,805,000.00 
$60,654,703.06 





Surplus to Policy Holders $23,310,623.92 


E. C. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President 
J. D. LESTER, Vice-President 
G. C. OWENS. Asst. Secretary 


W. H. PAULISON, Vice-President 
W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 
A. G. CASSIN, Asst. Secretary 


J. H. MULVEHILL, V.-Pres. & Secretary 
A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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‘Lower Sprinklered 


Risk Rates In Phila. 


HELP TO DEPARTMENT STORES 





Text of Statement Issued By Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters Ass’n.; 
Comes as Surprise 





The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has changed the sprinklered 
schedule of retail mercantile risks so as 
to effect a downward revision of rates. 


Official text of the new schedule which 
was issued by the association follows: 

“Item No. 4, Area, of the sprinklered 
risk schedule is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“4, Area—In rating retail mercantile 
risks, except those in ‘fireproof’ build- 
ings, charge .01 for each 2,000 square 
feet or fraction thereof in excess of 
10,000 if fronting. on one street and 
15,000 if fronting on two or more streets, 
and deduct a percentage equal to 50 per 
cent of the grading of the sprinkler 
equipment. 

“Note—Fireproof’ department stores, 
divided into separate sections by fire 
walls, with protected openings therein, 
may be rated as one building.” 

The former text Item No. 4 of the 
sprinklered schedule reads as follows: 

“Area—In rating retail mercantile 
risks, except those in ‘fireproof’ build- 
ings—charge .01 for each 1,000 square 
feet or fraction thereof in excess of 5,000 
and deduct a percentage equal to 50 per 
cent of the grading of the sprinkler 
equipment. 

“Note—Fireproof’ department stores, 
divided into separate sections by fire 
walls, with protected openings therein, 
may be rated as one building.” 





CANNOT SELL STOCK IN N. Y. 


Supt. Beha Disapproves of Guaranty 
Fire of Newark Plan; Violates the 
State Statutes 


Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York has disapproved the 
stock , selling plan of the proposed 
Guaranty Fire of Newark, which is be- 


ing promoted by Robert Tuttle, on the © 


grounds that it violates section 66 of 
the insurance laws. Mr. Beha further 
intimated that the scheme must be al- 
tered considerably to meet the approval 
of the New York department. 

The Guaranty Fire was organized in 
New Jersey, with Spencer Baldwin 
president, with the purpose of writing 
fire insurance at reduced rates. The 
company attempted to sell stock to pros- 
pective policyholders in this state and 
upon the complaint of several business 
men an injunction was secured from the 
New York attorney general restraining 
the Guaranty from continuing the sale of 
stock. Mr. Beha held a hearing in New 
York City, Tuesday, and announced his 
decision at the close of the session. 





OKLAHOMA OPPOSES CHRYSLER 


The Oklahoma state insurance depart- 
ment announced through Jesse G. Read, 
insurance commissioner, its opposition to 
the admission of companies organized by 
Chrysler or Maxwell companies that give 
insurance coverage in connection with the 
sale of an automobile. 

This practice is against the laws of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Read said. The laws pro- 
vide that all insurance in the state must 
be countersigned by a resident agent. 





BALTIMORE SOCIETY ELECTS 


Jacob Gross, Jr., a local agent of 
Baltimore, has been elected president 
of the Baltimore Insurance Society. Jo- 
seph W. Bristor was elected. first vice- 
president; Walter A. McGlannan, sec- 
ond vice-president; Preston D. Callum, 
third vice-presdient; Frank W. Lawson, 
secretary of the Maryland Association 
of Insurance Agents, secretary-treasur- 
er; and R. W. Neal, assistant secretary. 





Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








1925 ALMANAC OUT 





Latest Edition of Weekly Underwriter 
Contains 1,100 Pages and Many 
New Features 

The thirteenth annual edition, for 
1925, of the Insurance Almanac and 
Encyclopedia, is being distributed by the 
publisher, the Weekly Underwriter, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City. The new 
issue of this standard reference book 
on all branches of insurance is larger 
than before, containing nearly 1,100 
pages, and the diversity of subjects 
covered by the 1925 edition make it of 
increasing value to insurance executives, 
field men, local agents and brokers alike. 
The price is $3 per copy. 


Among the new features this year are 
a statistical exhibit showing the growth 
of the assets, capital, surplus funds and 
premium income of all classes of insur- 
ance companies for twenty-four years, 
together with their total investments in 
bonds and mortgages and in bonds and 
stocks during the same period; a chart 
of typical large verdicts given by juries 
in personal accident suits, and those 
reached by private agreement, including 
the policy limits of the insurance in- 
volved in the cases covered; an analysis 
of the life insurance policy by Thomas 
W. Blackburn, secretary/of the American 
Life Convention; a new digest of the 
compensation laws in the United States ; 
the leading groups of insurance com- 
panies under the same management; 
official rosters of the older insurance 


The Washington Elm 


HE Elm stood in Cambridge opposite the 
Green, in the shadow of Harvard College. It 
was an ancient and decrepit fraction of a tree; it 
- was like an old veteran telling stories of old wars. 


The story which this veteran had to tell was 
worth hearing, for it was under the elm that George 
Washington stood on July 3, 1775, and took com- 
mand of the forces which had just passed through 


the fire of Bunker Hill. 


Washington was 


armed with a commission 


signed in the bold hand of John Hancock, President 


of the Continental Congress. 


It appointed him to 


be “General and Commander-in-Chief of the Army 


of the United Colonies.” 


A few months ago the Elm, by then a dead husk 
kept standing only through constant care, fell to 
the ground before a gale; it died a second time, and 
this time forever. On July 3 Calvin Coolidge, our 
thirtieth President, was present at ceremonies 
which put a final and fitting period to the story of 
the tree and commemorated its connection with the 
life of our First President. 


But Washington’s 


original 


commission’ | still 


exists and can be seen in the Library of Congress 


at Washington. 


*Through the courtesy of the Librarian of Congress 
the John Hancuck has obtained a photographic repro- 


duction of this commission and 


will be glad to supply 


copies to historical societies, libraries and schools. 


(iL) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two 
Billion Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives. 





organizations from the earliest days; a 
chart showing who presided as tem- 
orary chairman over the annual conven- 
tions of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the call for the first meet- 
ing by the late Paul Morton; the ex- 
tension of life insurance without medical 
examination in the United States beyond 
the industrial business; the modified life 
policy; the laws of the several states 
regulating the licensing of insurance 
brokers; the leading judicial decisions 
on the ownership of. expirations, etc. 

There is. also the usual full and com- 
plete listing of stock and. mutual insur- 
ance companies, inter-insurers and 
Lloyds, giving the names of officers and 
directors, kinds of business written and 
territory where licensed ; the Who’s Who 
In Insurance section; officers of national, 
state and local insurance organizations; 
large city fire premium tables; financial 
tables covering the operations of all 
classes of companies during 1924, and 
directory of local insurance agents in the 
principal cities. 





RICHMOND EXCHANGE MEETS 


Virginia Agents Gratified at Quick 
Action on Chrysler Auto Plan: 
Tabb Re-Elected 


The Chrysler Motor Corporation’s fire 
and theft insurance scheme which has 
been disapproved by many of the insurance 
commissioners in the country came in for 
quite a bit of discussion at the annual 
meeting of the insurance exchange of 
Richmond, Va. Officers of the exchange 
explained that they took the matter up 
with Commissioner Button as soon as 
advertisements appeared in Richmond last 
week setting forth that each new purchaser 
of a Chrysler car would have to take out 
fire and theft coverage under the plan 
evolved by the corporation. Gratification 
was expressed that Virginia’s commissioner 
was quick to voice his disapproval of the 
plan and had pronounced it violative of 
several sections of the insurance laws of 
the state. 

The annual meeting was held a few days 
ago at the Richmond Yacht Club, down on 
the James, and everybody apparently had 
a grand time. An old-time Virginia dinner 
was served. Herbert B. Race and J. 
Douglas Lecky responded to toasts making 
decided hits with their talks. 

Officers were reelected for the ensuing 
year as follows: T. Garnett Tabb, presi- 
dent; William T. Johnson, vice-president ; 
Archer L. Richardson, secretary and 
treasurer. 

President Tabb’s report showed that the 
exchange had had a successful year, solving 
a number of problems arising and adding 
seven new members during the year. The 
total enrollment is now thirty-seven. 

Together with the officers, the board of 
directors for the ensuing year comprises: 
George W. Warren, Herbert B. Race, 
Louis B. Hatke and Childrey Scott. 
Messrs. Hatke and Scott are new mem- 
bers of the board. 








ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGES 


The General Adjustment Bureau is 
making the following changes among. its 
branch offices which will be effective about 
August 1: J. Fred Neill, at present lo- 
cated at Elmira, N. Y., has been appoint- 
ed bureau manager at Cumberland, Md., 
succeeding W. G. Bell, transferred to sub- 
urban New York. Mr. Neill is succeeded 
at Elmira by B. L. Finneran, at present 
situated at Malone, N. Y., and Max B 
Webb, who has been Mr. Finneran’s as- 
— at Malone, takes charge of that 
office. 





AUTO COMPANY LICENSED 


The General Exchange Insurance 
Company, organized by interests identi- 
fied with the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, has been licensed by the New York 
Insurance Department to write automo- 
bile insurance. It has a capital of $500,- 
000 and a surplus of $1,000,000, and will 
confine its writing to the fire and theft 
insurance on cars sold to retail buyers 
on a finance basis. 
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Jersey Courts Rule 
On “Due Diligence” 


__—_—_ 


ON AUTOMOBILE THEFT COVERS 


Highest Court Holds Judge Should De- 
cide For Insurer When Assured 
Fails to Lock Car 








The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals, the highest court in the state, re- 
cently handed down an important judgment 
upholding the validity of the “due dili- 
gence” locking device clause commonly at- 
tached to automobile theft policies and 
giving the assured a reduced theft rate. 
It has been generally said that irisurance 
companies are the losers by using this 
clause because in case of litigation it is 
difficult to prove that the assured was not 
exercising due diligence in keeping the 
locking device locked when his car was 
stolen. 

Here is a case which was finally won 
by the insurance company. It is that of 
Celia Billet against the Pennsylvania Fire. 
The opinion of Justice Katzenbach of the 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
follows in part: 

“On January 4, 1921, the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company issued to Celia 
Billet, of the City of Newark, a policy 
insuring her Buick coupe against loss by 
theft, robbery or pilferage for the period 
of one year. The policy was procured by 
her husband, Isidore Billet, through his 
insurance brokers. Mr. Billet had full 
authority to act for Mrs. Billet and had 
the sole charge, management and control 
of the insured car. About three weeks 
after the~policy was issued, Mr. Billet 
purchased a device for the car known as 
a ‘tilt lock’ and had it placed upon the 
car. 

“The use of this locking device de- 
creased the risk of theft. It also lessened 
the cost of insurance. After the car was 
equipped with the ‘tilt lock’ device, Mr. 
Billet called his insurance brokers on the 
telephone and asked to have a lock war- 


ranty rider added to the -policy. He also 
asked that the premium for the insurance 
be reduced because of the addition of 
the lock warranty. The lock warranty 
rider was issued. A credit of six dollars 
was given upon the insurance premium. 

“The locking warranty rider contained 
the following provision: 

“In. consideration of the reduction in 
premium it is warranted by the insured and 
the automobile insured under this policy 
will be continuously equipped with a lock- 
ing device known as ——. The insured 
undertakes during the currency of this po- 
licy to use all diligence and care in main- 
taining the efficiency of said locking de- 
vice and in locking the automobile when 
leaving the same unattended.’ 


Lock Key Broken 


“On September 3, 1921, Mr. Billet left 
the car parked in front of 75 Mulberry 
Street, in the city of Newark, while he made 
some purchases of meat. The key of the 
tilt lock device had been broken two 
weeks. The car was consequently un- 
locked, except on ignition, which offers no 
barrier to an expert thief. Upon Mr. 
Billet’s return to the place where he had 
parked the car it had been stolen. Mr. 
Billet then instituted suit in the Essex 
County Court of Common Pleas to re- 
cover the sum of $2,800, for the loss of 
the car. The policy was of the valued 
form, that is, the parties had agreed that 
in the event of loss the car should be 
deemed to be of the value for which it 
was insured, namely, twenty-eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

“At the trial of the case in the Court 
of Common Pleas the trial judge submit- 
ted to the jury as a question of fact for 
their determination whether or not the 
assured used all diligence and care in main- 
taining the efficiency of said locking de- 
vice, and in locking the automobile when 
leaving same unattended. The trial judge 
had previously refused to direct a verdict 
for the defendant on the theory that the 
question of whether, upon the evidence sub- 
mitted, all diligence had or had not been 
used was a question of law for the de- 


termination of the trial court. The trial 
judge in his charge also stated to the 
jury that if they rendered a verdict for 
the plaintiff it should be for the sum of 
$2,800. This was giving to the provision 
of the policy respecting the: value of the 
car in case of loss the effect of an agree- 
ment between the parties, fixing as liqui- 
dated damages the sum of $2,800. 

The result of the trial in the Essex 
County Court of Common Pleas was a 
verdict for the plaintiff in the sum of 
$2,129. The jury evidently found that the 
plaintiff had used all diligence in maintain- 
ing the efficiency of the locking device and 
in locking the automobile when leaving it 
unattended. The jury apparently ignored 
the charge of the court on the question of 
damages. 

“From the judgment entered in the Court 
of Common Pleas upon the verdict ren- 
dered the insurance company appealed to 
the Supreme Court. The grounds of ap- 
peal, briefly, were that the trial court erred, 
first, in submitting to the jury the ques- 
tion of the plaintiff’s diligence with re- 
spect to the maintenance of the efficiency 
of the locking device, and in locking the 
car when leaving the same unattended, 
and second, in excluding testimony regard- 
ing the value of the insured car at the 
time of the theft, involving in this aspect 
of the case the direction of the trial judge 
to assess the plaintiff’s damages at $2,800, 
if they found for the plaintiff. 

Held A Question For Jury 


“The Supreme Court held that the trial 
judge ruled correctly in holding the ques- 
tion of diligence to be one of fact for 
the determination of the jury, and that the 
trial judge had ruled incorrectly in treat- 
ing the policy as a valued policy. . The 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment and 
directed that a new trial be had, limited 
to the question of damages. From the 
order of reversal the insurance company 
has appealed to this court. 

“The principal ground assigned for re- 
versal is the refusal of the Common Pleas 
Court to direct a verdict for the defendant 
bringing before this court the question 


of whether under the evidence it was 
proper to leave to the jury the question 
of the exercise of diligence by the plain- 
tiff in maintaining the efficiency of the 
locking device. Mrs. Billet has filed a 
cross appeal bringing up the question of 
correctness of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in limiting her damages to the actual 
value of the car at the time of theft, and 
the further question of the property of the 
trial court’s ruling that the locking device 
rider was a part of her policy of insur- 
ance. 

“The appeal of the insurance company 
will first be considered. This brings up, 
as stated, the question whether it was error 
for the trial court to refuse to direct 
a verdict upon the ground that the testi- 
mony made the failure of the plaintiff to 
‘use ‘all diligence and care in maintaining 
the efficiency of said locking device and 
in locking the automobile when leaving the 
same unattended’ a court question and not 
a jury question. The facts were. undisput- 
ed. The key of the locking device had 
been broken for two weeks before the 
theft. No attempt had been made to re- 
pair it. No effort to obtain a new key 
had been made. 

“With the tilt lock device out of order 
the car was taken out and left unlocked 
and unattended upon a public street in 
Newark with the result that it was stolen. 
This testimony, it seems to us, discloses 
a violation of the contract of the insured 
to maintain efficiency of the locking de: 
vice. No explanation of the plaintiff’s non 
action was given. In fact none could be 
given. The clause in question required 
‘all diligence’ to be used. This placed upon 
the assured a high degree of care. 

“It required affirmative action on the 
part of the plaintiff as soon as she, or her 
husband as her agent, were apprised of the 
failure of the device to perform its func- 
tions. Yet, for two weeks after being 
so apprised, neither the plaintiff nor her 
husband did anything towards. remedying 
the defective condition of the lock. Under 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Newark Agreement Has 
Not Become Effective 


ONE COMPANY IS HOLDING OUT 





Therefore Signature of Requisite Num- 
ber of Companies Has Not Been 
Secured Yet 





Through the failure of one company 
to live up to its promise to sign the new 
agreement of the Fire Insurance Society 
of Newark, N. J., intended to place. a 
limitation on commissions and agency 
appointments in that important city, the 
agreement has not yet gone into effect 
and may not become operative for an 
indefinite period. Recalling the almost 
heroic efforts made by the companies 
and agents to remove'Newark from the 
map of contention where it had become 
a center for disturbance it is most un- 
fortunate that any hitch in putting the 
Newark agreement across should arise. 

William Y. Young, secretary and man- 
ager of the organization created by the 
Society to operate the agreement writes 
to members that the postponement- is 
“due to the fact that one of the com- 
panies which had definitely promised to 
sign the agreement on July 1 has failed 
to do so and consequently the signature 
of the requisite number of companies 
representing 90 per cént of the premium 
income has not been obtained.” He 
continues: 

“The committee expresses the hope 
that all company members of this society 
may continue to operate in such a way 
as to support the agreement and refrain 
from making any additional agency con- 
nections contrary to the spirit of the 
agreement, but it is obvious that the 
rules as to classification of existing 
agencies will have to remain in abeyance 
until the agreement becomes operative. 
The executive committee will continue 
its efforts to bring the agreement into 
operation.” 





North America and Alliance 
Make New York Field Changes 


Several field changes in New York 
have been made by the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the Al- 
lance. George A. Hamilton has been 
appointed special agent for eastern New 
York for the Alliance, with headquar- 


“ters at, Watervliet, temporarily. In the 


near future the eastern New York head- 
quarters of the special agents of the 
fleet will be transferred from Syracuse 
to Albany and Mr. Hamilton will have 
his headquarters there. He went to 
the Alliance from the Fidelity-Phenix 
and in his territory will succeed C. W. 
Inglehart, who has been transferred 
from the Syracuse office of the Alliance 
‘o Buffalo. : 

P. Arthur Bush, formerly representing 
the Alliance at Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the North 
America to take over the work of Clin- 
ton Wilson, who has resigned to be- 
come special agent of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. 





Sylvania Enters New Jersey 
and Delaware for Auto Lines 


‘ The Sylvania Insurance Company. of 


Philadelphia has been entered in the 
States of New Jersey and Delaware for 
the purpose of transacting agency au- 
tomobile insurance in a limited and con- 
servative manner. The. company will 
limit its operations to the writing of au- 
tomobile insurance for the present, and 


while it is not a member of the automo- 


bile underwriters conferences, the rates 
and rules of that organization will be 
followed in the development of its 
agency business. 





JULIAN LUCAS TO LECTURE 

Julian Lucas, Jr., president of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., will give four lectures 
on “The Fire Insurance Contract” before 
the junior students in fire insurance of 
the Insurance Society of New York, 
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Hotel insurance is 
desirable business 


Yet are you able to offer any special ser- 
vice that would make a large hotel place its 
insurance business with you? 

The Hartford agent can offer to a hotel 
owner not only his own services and Hart- 
ford protection, but also the carefully or- 
ganized and nationally advertised Hartford 
Fire Prevention Service. Let us show you 
how this service can be used to get business. 
This is one of the things that make a Hart- 
ford connection of ever increasing value to 


live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 











British Offices 
Feature Athletics 


EMPLOYES HAVE MANY CLUBS 


Tennis, Cricket, . Walking, Swimming 
and Chess Main Forms of Rec- 
reation For English 





London, England, July 7—The big Brit- 
ish insurance offices pay considerable atten- 
tion to sports and there are numerous clubs 
of all sorts among the employes of the 
British offices. ; 

As an illustration, C. T. Bowring, Ltd., 
have a field at Dulwich where there are 
tennis courts, a cricket field, etc. The 
Bowring offices have seven sporting 
clubs, all run by an organization called 
“Bowring United Sports and Social 
Club.” The clubs are for football, social, 
rambling (walking), swimming, chess and 
cricket. Here are the rules of the club: 

“1. The name of the Club shall be The 
Bowring United Sports and Social Club, 
and all sections authorized by the Club 
shall bear the title of The Bowring United, 
e. g., The Bowring United Football Club. 
The colours of the Club shall be Blue, 
White and Red. 

“2. The object of the Club shall be 
the encouragement and development of 
athletic sport generally, and the promotion 
of the social and general welfare of its 
members. Membership shall be open to 
any member of the staff of C. T. Bowring 
& Co., Ltd., and its associated Companies. 

“3. The address of the club shall be 
52 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3. 

“4. The minimum subscription shall 
be One Shilling per annum, payable on 
the first of May, payment. of which shall 
entitle the member to participate (subject 
to payment of relative sectional subscrip- 
tion) in any section. 

“5. There shall be a President and an 
unlimited number of Vice-Presidents. Hon. 
Members may be elected by the General 
Committee. The qualifications of an Hon. 
Member shall be a donation of not less 
than 10s. per annum, which may be allocat- 
ed to any of the sections at the options of 
the donor. 

“6. The Club shall be governed by a 
General Committee, consisting of two 
Members (one of which shall be the Hon. 
Secretary) appointed by each section, two 
Members appointed at the General Meet- 
ing, the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. 
Treasurer. A quorum of the General 
Committee shall consist of five, in addition 
to the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. Treas- 
urer. 

“7, Each section of the Club shall 
select from its Members a Committee and 
Officers necessary for its management, 
such Officers and Committee retiring an- 
nually at the General Meeting of the sec- 
tion. 

“8. The Annual General Meeting of the 
Club shall be held during January, when 
the Officers and the two additional Mem- 
bers for service on the General Committee 
shall be elected. 

“9. All funds and accounts shall be en- 
trusted to the care of the Treasurer, who 
may veto any expenditure, which he may 
consider excessive, and refer same to the 
General Committee. Each sectional Com- 
mittee is to be held responsible for the’ 
collection of the sectional subscriptions. 

“10. An Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing may be convened at any time—(1) by 
the General Committee, or (2)by written 
requisition sent by not less than twenty 
Members. Such requisition shall clearly 
state the object of the Meeting, which shall 
be called by the Hon. Secretary within 
fourteen days of the requisition. 

“11. Hon. Auditors shall be appointed 
at each Annual General Meeting. 

“12. A Statement of Accounts as at 
the 31st December each year, certified by 
the Hon. Auditors, shall be open to inspec- 
tion by any member of the Club seven 
days before each Annual Meeting and shall 
be produced and read at each Meeting. 

“13. No alteration or addition shall be 
made to the Rules except by a Resolution 
carried at an Extraordinary General Meet- 
ting convened for the purpose, or at the 
annual General Meeting. 
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PALMETTO AGENTS TO BENEFIT 





Head of Company Reported as. Saying 
They Will Get Brokerage and 
Expirations 

Local fire insurance agents are not to 
suffer through the Chrysler automobile 
insurance plan, according to a report made 
by the president of the Palmetto Fire to 
a prominent South Carolina agent. The 
president of the Palmetto is quoted as 
saying that local agents of the company 
will receive brokerage commissions on the 
insurance written in their districts on 
Chrysler cars and in addition will receive 
the names of the assureds and expiration 
dates for the purpose of soliciting re- 
newals at the end of the policy year. 

There will be no overhead writing, the 
Palmetto head is reported as saying, to 
the detriment of agents and auto salesmen 
will not be licensed as regular insurance 
agents of the company. 





PAVIOUR INCORPORATES 





Well-Known Rochester Agency Has 
Operated for 55 Years; History 
of Concern 

A certificate of incorporation for the 
55-year-old insurance agency of R. S. 
Paviour & Son, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been approved by the secretary of state. 
The directors are: Ernest A. Paviour and 
James H. Farrell, Jr., of this city and 
Robert F. Paviour of Buffalo. The con- 
cern recently moved into larger quarters 
on the tenth floor of the (Commerce 
Building. 

The agency, which is well known in 
insurance circles throughout the country, 
was organized in 1870 by Joseph B. Ward. 
Eleven years later Robert S. Paviour be- 
came a member of the firm and in 1891 
sole owner. In 1915 Ernest A. Paviour 
was made a partner and the business traded 
as R. S. Paviour & Son. It now becomes 
R. S. Paviour & Son, Inc. Robert S. 
Paviour died a year ago. 

The Paviour office has represented the 
Phoenix of Hartford, continuously for 36 
years, and the United States Casualty of 
New York for ten years. It has main- 
tained quarters in the Commerce Building 
since the construction of the building in 
1894. 

Ernest A. Paviour will become presi- 
dent of the. corporation and Mr. Farrell 
secretary-treasurer. 





REVOKES AUTO LICENSE 

The non-resident broker’s license of the 
General Exchange Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, has been revoked in New Hamp- 
shire by Commissioner John E. Sullivan 
because of violation of the insurance 
statutes of the state. The commissioner 
gave the Corporation a hearing on July 1 
and found the corporation guilty of being 
a party to selling of automobile coverage 
through dealers who were unlicensed and 
therefore revoked the license of the Cor- 
poration on July 3 to take effect July 15. 





JOINS PHOENIX GROUP 

William Streets has been appointed 
special agent of the Phoenix of London, 
Phoenix Underwriters, Imperial, Colum- 
bia of New Jersey, and United Firemen’s 
for Eastern New York, effective July 15, 
with headquarters in Albany. He was 
formerly an inspector for the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
and later a special agent. 





Lock Warranty Case 

(Continued from page 18) 
these facts we think it was error to leave 
the question of the plaintiff’s diligence to 
the jury. It. was a court question, not a 
jury question. Where. the evidence shows 
no diligence was used, it seems absurd to 
leave to a jury for their determination the 
question - whether. all diligence. was used. 
The facts’ being uncontroverted the uses 
became one of :law for the decision of 
the court.. The trial court should, in our 
opinion, have directed an opinion for. the 
defendant.” : 


ADMITS NEW PARTNERS 





R. A. Boit & Co., One of Leading Boston 
Agencies, Adds Six Members to 
the Firm 

Robert A. Boit & Co., one of the oldest 
and most enterprising agencies of Boston, 
has admitted several new partners. Irving 
S. Elliott, Clarence I. Horton, Frank W. 
Humphrey, Frederick J. Alley, all of 
whom have -been associated with the firm 
for several years, and Philip J. McKeon 
and Charles E. Stone, formerly of the 
firm of Kollock, Rice & Co., and Boston 
managers of the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional previous to May 1 last, when the 
Scottish company was added to the Boit 
& Co. fleet, are the new partners. Messrs. 
Elliott, Horton, Humphrey and Alley have 
been with the firm for many years, and 
their promotion comes in recognition of 
long and efficient service. 

Irving E. Elliott went with Boit & Co. 
as an office boy more than thirty years 
ago; Clarence I.. Horton has been with 


the office for sixteen years, specializing in 
the liability line, and was previously for 
fifteen years with other offices on the 
street; Frank W. Humphrey also started 
with the office sixteen years ago and 
Frederick J. Alley has been associated with 
the firm for six years. 





NEW CARTHAGE AGENCY 

Barry Agency, Inc., Carthage, Jeffer- 
son county, has been chartered by the 
secretary of state with capital of 100 
shares $100 par value preferred and 200 
shares non-par value common to con- 
duct an insurance agency. William H. 
Barry, Clarence J. Roberts and Robert 
L. Roy, all of Carthage, are directors 
and subscribers. 





HALIFAX RATES REDUCED 
The Nova Scotia Board of Fire Under- 
writers has reduced rates in Halifax 
from 5 cents to 35 cents on unsprinklered 
mercantile and manufacturing risks, fol- 
lowing improvements in the water works 
of that city. 
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Parker & Co., Marine Brokers, 
Organized in Philadelphia 
J. Brooks B. Parker, of Philadelphia, 
who on January 1, withdrew from 
Parker, Rulon-Miller & Co., has es- 
tablished his own brokerage business 
under the name of Parker & Co. in the 
Inedpendence Building to handle marine 
and special risks. Sumner Rulon- Miller, 
remaining member of the old firm, will 
continue the business under the same 
name and will also retain his partnership 
in Hare & Chase, Inc., and in the office 
of Louis C. Madeira & Co. Mr. Parker 
has been with Chubb & Son, the Sea, 
Standard Marine, Marine, and _ the 

Glens Falls gaining his experience. 





Thomas L. Wilson, formerly manager 
of the Delaware Underwriters’ Depart- 
ment of the Westchester, and who re- 
cently went into local agency work at 
Cape May, N. J., has been retained 
by the City of Cape May to adjust 
certain special accident claims. 
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Charles Goodyear’s 
covery of a 


dis- 
vulcanizing 
process for rubber in 1839 
was the beginning of one 


















GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


every home; our modern 
hospitals depend upon it 
for the higher requirements 
of sanitation; it has a 
hundred uses in the manu- 
facture of sporting goods. 
The production of rubber 
automobile tires is in itself 
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of the greatest funda- 
mental industries of all LMOST every large business en- 
: terprise owes its origin to the 
time. determination and purpose of a 

3 a single individual. 

Rubber, as it is manu- About the time that Charles Good- 
4 year was facing poverty and hard- 
factured today, is used ship to discover the vulcanizing 
4 process that was to serve as the 
universally. It is found in basis of a great industry; Marvin 


Chapin, founder of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
was tirelessly canvassing Springfield 
business men to obtain financial 
backing for his project. 

Although the company’s early under- 
writing embraced only a limited 
territory, it now does business 
internationally. 











a tremendous 


rubber insulation 
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industry ; 
keeps 
powerful electric currents 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & [p 
ye SENTINEL FIRE 


HEAD OFFICES, 


INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Plant View from 


under control; rubber hose 
is the backbone of our 
modern fire fighting appa- 
ratus. 

War time necessity claimed 
rubber for the manufacture of 
gas masks; rubberized fabric 
forms the bags of huge 
dirigibles; in the manufacture 
of footwear and clothing rubber 
is indispensable; in business its 
uses are legion. 

In our modern world, rubber 
holds its place as one of the 
greatest servants mankind has 
ever known. Its products 
represent many _ enterprises 
which collectively form a vast 

and far reaching industry. 
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Liverpool’s Growth As 
An Insurance Center 


MANY BIG COMPANIES THERE 
Royal, Queen, London & Lancashire, 
British & Foreign and Others in 
Fire and Marine Field 





One of the British newspapers, the 
“Policy-Holder,” has issued a special num- 
her in conjunction with the twenty-fourth 
annual conference at Liverpool of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, and in- 
cluded in this issue is an article on the 
growth of Liverpool as an insurance center. 
As Liverpool is one of the most important 
insurance centers in the world this article 
is of interest and is reproduced herewith: 

For nearly 100 years the importance 
of Liverpool as an insurance centre has 
been generally recognized, and, today, it 
certainly holds a unique position in the fire 
insurance world. 

In the year 1923 the premium income of 
the British fire insurance offices was just 
over £58,600,000, that being the combined 
income of 105 companies, and we find, 
of those companies, four were located in 
Liverpool, and the fire income of those 
four offices was £15,084,000. So, whilst 
the average income of a British fire office 
is £55,000, the average income of a Liver- 
pool fire office is £3,770,000, consequently 
Liverpool is certainly the home of great 
things so far as fire insurance is concerned. 

The first local insurance enterprise was 
named the Liverpool Fire Office, which 
was started in 1/77. Three years tater 
it changed its title to. the “Liverpool Assur- 
ance Office from Fire and on Lives,” and 
was located at Policy Court, in Castle 
Street, at the Exchange end. In the year 
1790, it had removed to 66 Cable Street, 
and the well-known Lancashire family, the 
Heywoods, were strongly represented on 
the board. This concern seems to have 
existed about 18 years, for in 1795 a notice 
was inserted in Billings “Liverpool Ad- 
vertiser,” that the company had ceased to 
write business. The failure of the Liver- 
pool initial venture was followed by the 
formatieg, of the Liverpool St. George 
Fire Office in 1802, but its career was brief 
and chequered, for Troughton, in his his-~ 
tory of Liverpool, published in 1810, attri- 
butes its abandonment, in 1806, to the 
crippling fact of the disastrous Goree, con- 
flagration. In the first year of its existence 
the total loss arising. out of the Goree 
warehouses was estimated at over £300,000. 

It was not until 1836, six years after 
the opening of the Marchester and Liver- 
pool railway, that there is any record of 
further local fire insurance schemes. In 
that year a company bearing the name 
“Liverpool,” was floated. This was sub- 
sequently changed to the Liverpool and 
London, and later still, on its absorption 
of the Globe Insurance Company, to the 
Liverpool and London and Globe, by which 
name it is so well known today. 


Royal Follow Liverpool 


Nine years after the formation of the 
Liverpool Insurance Company a_ second 
fire office, the Royal Insurance Company, 
was established, and, as our readers well 
know, it holds the position of the largest 
fire insurance institution in the world. 

In 1858 a third venture, the Queen In- 
Ssuratice Company, was. started, but its 
career aS a separate entity ended in 1891, 
wheti its business was merged in that of 
the Reéyal. 

The London and Lancashire Insurance 
Compaity; formed in 1862, was Liverpool’s 
next undertaking in the. fire insurance 
world, 

Then followed an interval of nearly 30 
years, for it was not until 1891 that the 
State Assurance Company. was established. 

The Liverpool fire offices have met with 
phenomenal success, and they are known 
throughout the world today. This world- 
Wide -fefiutation must be attributed in no 
small degree to the world-wide trade and 


influence of the merchants and shipowners 
of Liverpool, from whose ranks directors 
of its fire offices have been drawn. Many 
of these are still names to conjure with. 
We find Turner, Brocklebank, Horsehall, 
Hornby, Holt, Earl, Ismay, Bouch, Nille, 
Taw, Booker, Maxwell, Graves, Branely 
Moore and Cliff. 


Liverpool as a Marine Center 


From. what we have said it will be 
seen that, next to London, Liverpool is 
the largest insurance centre in the United 
Kingdom. Broadly speaking, there are 
four important insurance centres in Great 
Britain. London, as a matter of course, 
easily out-distances all others, but next to 
London we have Liverpool, Edinburgh and 
Manchester. 

It is claimed that the commencement of 
marine insurance is almost as ancient in 
Liverpool as in London. In the early days, 
marine business in Liverpool, as in London, 
was mainly transacted by private under- 
writers. These gentlemen used to meet in 
the old Town Hall, very much as the 
London underwriters met in Lloyd’s coffee 
house. In 1795, however, the Liverpool 
Town Hall was burnt down, and Mr. John 
Gladstone, father of the “Grand Old 
Man” suggested that a room should be 
provided for marine underwriters in the 
new town hall, but the suggestion was 
turned down, so Mr. Gladstone then built 
a coffee house in Exchange Alley, and 
there the Liverpool underwriters used to 
meet, and there the Liverpool’s Under- 
writers’ Association was formed, an 
organizatiori which still lives today. 

On the passing of the Companies Act 
in 1860, Liverpool underwriters quickly 
saw the advantages offered to them, and 
several private firms became joint stock 
undertakings. The first to be formed 
was the Thames and Mersey Marine. The 
Union Marine was organized in 1868, the 
British and Foreign Marine came _ into 
existence in the following year and, by 
degrees, the old system of private under- 
writers gave way before the influx of 
joint stock companies, and so the Standard 
Marine was formed in 1871; the Sea in 
1875, the Reliance in 1881, and lastly the 
Liverpool! Marine in 1918. 

Five of these companies, after many 
years, joined forces on tempting terms 
with the older fire insurance offices. 


Absorbing Date 


Founded Name of Company office amalgamated 
1864 British and Foreign 

Marine Royal 1909 
1918 Liverpool Marine & 

General 
1881 Reliance Guardian 1916 


1°75 Sea 

1871 Standard L. and L. 1907 
1860 Thamesand Mersey L. L. & G. 1911 
*863 Union Phoenix 1911 

It will be noticed the Sea and the Liver- 
pool Marine and General are the only 
offices in the group which still remain in- 
dependent. The Sea Company has recently 
opened up in the fire insurance section of 
the business. 

The premiums coilected by the British 
companies in the marine market during 
the year 1923, amounted to £15,111,228, 
the Liverpool companies collecting £3,111,- 
363, or 20 per cent. of the same. The 
average income of the British office is 
£229,000, whilst that of the Liverpool offices 
is £540,000. With the exception of the 
youngest company, Liverpool ventures into 
the marine market have been most 
successful. 


Modern Policy of Consolidation 


The modern insurance world owes two 
of its chief developments to Liverpool— 
the composite office, and the consolidation 
of the great concerns into underwriting 
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groups. Transfers of business, of course, 
have taken place for many generations, 
ebut it was in 1891, when the Royal 
acquired the Queen, that the first giant 
consolidation took place, for this amalga- 
mation was not the result of necessity or 
outside pressure, but was brought about 
by internal considerations. 

The idea was quickly absorbed, however, 
and from that time to this, amalgamations 
have become more and more a feature 
of the business. Mr. Roger’ Owen, of 
the Commercial Union, quickly responded 
to the Royal and Queen amalgamations by 
taking over the West of England, Hand- 
in-Hand and Union Offices. 

The Alliance took over the Imperial 
Fire and Life offices, Law Fire and the 
Westminster; the Royal came in again 
with the purchase of the Lancashire, and 
the Kent Fire and Life offices: 

The_next step of importance was the 
extension of the program of the leading 
fire offices. Accident and marine depart- 
ments offered such tempting fields for 
development that, under Mr. Rutter, of the 
London and Lancashire, the idea of a 
composite office quickly became a reality. 
The absorption of the Law Accident and 
the Standard Marine gave that company 
a footing in these two departments. 
Again, other offices quickly followed suit, 
and we find the North British and Mer- 
cantile securing the Railway Passengers; 
the Commercial Union, the Ocean Acci- 
dent; the Royal, the Northern Accident, 
and the movement still develops. 

The present century has seen huge 
changes, for today we have powerful 
groups of offices operating in every part 
of the world and in every. section of the 
business. Their turnover runs into many 
millions, they have a tremendous momen- 
tum behind them which carries them almost 
unscathed through such appalling trials as 
the San Francisco conflagration and the 
Great War. Only time can tell whether 
the development of the last twenty-five 
years are for good or ill. One thing is 
quite certain, the groups are becoming so 
huge that the contro! has become a task 
which tests and strains the endurance of 
any man well nigh to breaking point. The 
general manager of the twentieth century 
must often, envy his predecessors who 
were called upon to face the problems and 
difficulties arising out of only one class 
of business. 


Be this as it may, British insurance 
today stands as high as ever it did in the 
estimation of the world. It is only natural 
that the competition of other countries 


: should develop, for a monopoly of any trade 


or any business is impossible in these days. 
But the business of insurance depends upon 
public credit to a greater extent than any 
other business and the credit of British 
insurance is second to none, an immense 
asset, the creation of which every one 
will readily admit is due in no small 
measure to Liverpool, and the sons of 
Liverpool. 





THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is-in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an ‘absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 
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Latest List of 
Lloyds Groups 


MARINE AND THE NON-MARINE 





Many Names Well-Known To American 
Brokers and Underwriters Head the 
Various Groups 





Following is the latest list of Lloyds’ 
underwriters in London, together with 
their underwriting groups: 

(Continued from previous issue) 


S. HARPER 
(Marine only.) 
S. Harper. 
HARRIS & DIXON, LTD. 
(Marine only.) 
T. H. Carlton Levick, Sydney Graham. 
HARRIS, MARRIAN & CO. 
G. C. Scarman, R. D. Walrond, F. W. 


Marrian. 
R. K. HARRISON 
(Marine only.) 
R. K. Harrison, E. H. J. Horne. 
R. K. HARRISON 
(Marine only.) 
A. Constanduros, E. H. J. Horne. 
HARTLEY, COOPER & CO., LTD. 
F. R. Bussell. 
HARVEY, MORRIS & CO. 
(Marine only.) 
Cc. Alexander Harvey, S. Walter Morris. 
HENRY HEAD & CO. LTD. 
E. W. Dillon, F. N. rge, Lawrence 
Wright. i 
Cc. E. HEATH & CO., LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 
Arthur Burns, Montague Evans, C. E. 


Heath. 
Ss. E. HIGGINS 

S. E. Higgins. 

HOLMWOODS & BACK & MANSON, LTD 
(Marine only.) 

P. C. Y. Holmwood, H. C. Back, E. S. 
Holmwood, E. C. Lane. 

HOLMWOODS & BACK & MANSON, LTD 
(Non-Marine) 

E. Somers Holmwood, P. C. Y. Holm- 
wood, Leslie P. Langton, E. Courtenay 
Lane, H. C. Back. 

G B. C. HOWARD 
(Marine only.) 

G. B. C. Howard. 

Cc. Ss. KNIGHT 
(Marine only.) 

Cc. S. Knight, P. T. Hill. 

c. Ss. KNIGHT 
(Non-Marine) 


c. S. Knight. 
J. F. MATHESON 
J. F. Matheson. 
MATTHEWS, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD. 
J. W. Matthews, H. C. Malyon, R. G. 
Wrightson, A. Gibson. 
MORICE, TOZER & BECK, LTD. 
Raymond Beck. 
G. U. PRICE & CO., LTD. 
G. U. Price, C. W. Small, J. Micklem, 
N. B. V. Casey. 
R,. WILLIAM ROYLANCE 
R. W. Roylance. 
HERMAN SIMSON 
Herman Simson. 

WALTER F. SMITH & CO., LTD. 
Arthur P. Smith, Cecil W. Carington. 
THOS. STEPHENS & SONS, LTD. 

T. W. Stephens, H. lh Beale, H. W. 
Stephens, D. A. Luscombe, J. E. Duder. 
R. TODD 
(Marine only.) 

R. Todd, R. C. J. Beaton. 

TUFNELL, SATTERTHWAITE le 
c. F. Tufnell. — 
J. B. WESTRAY & CO. 'e 

E. S. Dawes, Jr. Te 
WILLIS, FARBER & CO., LTD. 
Alfred Faber, A. C. Allan, H. lL. Faber. 
WINTLE & CO. 
A. F. Hervey. 
PERCY WOODS 
J. O. Sillem, Percy Woods. 
F. G. YOUNG 
F. G. Young. 


Cc. E. HEATH & CO., LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 
C. E. Heath, H. L. Heath, A. D. What- 
man, A. Burns, M. Evans, iL C. Heath 
W. A. Burns. : 


Cc. E. HEATH & CO., LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

Arthur Burns, Cuthbert E. Heath, Gil- 
bert F. Beck, Harry Holmes, Carleton F. 
Tufnell, E. S. Clarke, Douglas W. Clarke, 
J. Cecil Wray, Thomas W. Noad, H. 
Ernest Crawley, Darnley, Howard Jones, 
Frederick D. Heath, George A. Crawley, 
G. A. Severn, Harry Savill, J. K. Craw- 
ley, Montague Evans, W. N. Gibb, W. J. 
Mallinson, H. M. Kersey, G. B. Bluett, 
P. B. Reckitt, Lees Knowles, Wemyss, 
John Esplen, T. H. C. Levick, T. K. vu. 
Monk, W. H. S. Pyman, G. N. Ryan, H. 
F. Devitt, N. C. Tufnell, L. G. Tufnell, 
lL. H. Tufnell, W. F. Smith, Airedale, 
H. M. Grayson, A. F. Hervey, P. H. Devitt, 
J. Bain, C. W. Christie, A. E. Bain, S. 
Secretan, O. E. D’A. Goldsmid, R. P. 
Woodhouse, E. Hoyle, G. K. Blandy, C. 
W. Janson, R. G. de Quetteville, F. B. 
Messenger, A. N. Patrick, Francis Hill, 
J. D. S. Bain, W. H. Harris, T. G. Devitt, 
Cochrane, Stephenson R. Clarke, James 
F. W. Burness, F. N. Large, N. G. Fiumi, 
E. H. Gates. 

Cc. E. HEATH & CO., LTD. 
(Non- Marine) 
P. B. Ingham, H. 


C. Haslam, A. P. 


Banting, P. E. Giles,.L. J. Nixon, E. B. 
Maufe, O. P. Eckhard, G. T. Gifford, F. 
Copland-Griffiths, R. G. de B. Devereux, 
E: W. Denny, O. Haig, C. F. Krabbe, J. 
H. Reece, B. Robertson, H. G. S. Tyler, 
A. J. Reeves, W. D. lL. Roberts, W. Pepys, 
A. J. King. 
Cc. E. HEATH & CO., UTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

E. W. Richardson, A. J. Riqhardson, 
B. H. Foulger, H. Munt, W. J. H. Brod- 
rick, J. M. Cazenove, L. H. Christie, A. 
J. L. Circuit, LL A. Buss, S. H. Richard- 
son, A. S. C. Reid, J. F. Cleeves. 

Cc. E. HEATH & CO., LTD. 
(Non- Marine) 

N. Lubbock, J. C. Stevens, A. C. Cory- 
Wright, Dudley Cory-Wright, A. E. 
Greenwell, S. B. Peech, J. W. Bowen, T. 
M. Rickards, R. J. Thomas, Dunstan 
Rhodes, F. J. Leathers, W. H. Barham, 
H. Sedgwick. 

Cc. E. HEATH & CoO., LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

E. S. Dawes, Jr., G. W. I. Burness, J. 
H. Silley, G. S. F. Edwards, R. K. 
Knowles, John Weir, H. H. Dawes, 
J. Richardson, §T. Fisher. 
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Cc. E. HEATH & CO., LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

R. M. Bickersteth, G. H. Simpson, De 
Vesci, C. R. Stirling, L. Hey, S. L. Barry, 
G. B. Cuthbertson, G. B. Anderson, S. B. 
Anderson, T. F. 

Carnarvon, Delves Broughton, F. 
mantle, C. C. Cubitt, T. G. F. Paget, S. 
E. Millard, Cecil Beck, Cochrane, ¢P. S. 
Groom. 
J. E. HEATH & CO., LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

N. E. Peck, A. L. Beit, W. P. Browne, 
G. P. Denton, P. E. C. Harris, R: B Hol- 
man, D. P. Mitton, C. R. D. Pritchett, G. 
R. Sutton, R. M. K. Turnbull, F. V. Wil- 
ley, W. C. B. Williams. 

Cc. E. HEATH & Co., LTD. 
(Employers’ Liability) 

Cc. E. Heath, H. L. Heath, A. D. What- 
man, A. Burns, M. Evans, L. C. Heath, 
W. A. Burns. 

Cc. A. HEWITT 
Charles A. Hewitt. 
H. B. HILL 
(Non-Marine) 
H. B. Hill, C. I. de Rougemont, G. H. 
Valentine, E. GC. de Rougemont, J. E. 
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Barkworth, R. C. H. Sinclair, Percy Mor. 
dan, D. R. Bellamy, A. Lazenby, Arthur 
Munt, A. F. de Rougemont, J. D. Oisy, 
H. Stanley Brooks, N. Christopherson, 
Horace R. Hill, R. A. H. A. de Rouge- 


mont. 
H. B. HILL 
(Non-Marine 


G. H. Valentine, C. I. de Rougemont, 
H. B. Hill, F. W. Hobbs, E. E. St. Quin- 


tin. 
H. B. HILL 
; (Non- Marine) 

F. W. Hobbs, E. E. St. Quintin, G. 
Skipwith, R. A. Tatton, P. J. Hobbs, J, 
W. Rowlands, T. A. Tatton, R. V. Hood, 
L. E. St. Quintin. 


H. B. HILL 
(Non-Marine) 

Nevile O. Duke, C. Osborne Reiss, N, 
S. H. Bengough, T. A. Jones, Harold J. 
King, A. V. Reiner, N. A. J. Cohen, K. C, 
W.-Hollway, B. A. Cohen, H. Corner, J. 
R. Bridgman, W. E. Danby, Henry Brad- 
ford, Arthur D. Bradford. 
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Axman Pays Visit 
To Warwick Castle 


ENGLISH HOME OF H. W. MARSH 





Historic Landmark a Mecca for Ameri- 
can Travelers; Many Large Social 
Gatherings There 





Warwick, England, July 7—An Eng- 
lisman’s home is his castle unless his 
castle is an American’s home. 

An American, Henry W. Marsh of 
Marsh & McLennan,. leases one of the 
great historic castles of old England. For 
centuries it was the home of the Earls of 
Warwick. 

No adequate picture of Warwick Castle 
can be presented to an American reading 
public for the reason that there is nothing 
in America with which to_ compare such 
grounds, buildings, sites. In brief, it is 
almost as fine as Windsor Castle and Ver- 
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, of Warwick Castle in Roman times. It 


was strengthened by Ethelfleda, daughter 
of Alfred The Great in 915. The Earl 
of Warwick, at the time of William The 
Conqueror, enlarged it. Other additions 


were built from time to time and the two ~ 


towers of the castle both were built in the 
fourteenth century. 

Warwick Castle contained notable prison- 
ers at various times, especially in the 
seventeenth century during the fight be- 
tween the Royalists and the Parliamen- 
tarians. There are many interesting me- 
mentoes of Cromwell at Warwick, includ- 
ing the headpiece he used in battle and his 
sidearms. 

Many wounded army officers during the 
last war were taken to Warwick Castle 
and recuperated there. 





TO OPEN FIRE DEPT. 

H. Mark Reeve, who recently resigned 
as secretary of Doriss & Paist, Ltd., has 
been appointed manager of the fire in- 
surance department of Herman Hoopes, 
Inc., general agents in Philadelphia of 
the Fidelity & Deposit. Mr. Reeves has 
been in fire insurance in Philadelphia for 
a quarter of a century and is a capable 
underwriter. For fourteen years he was 
superintendent of the stamping depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association, and was later with 
the Doriss agency as secretary and head 


TUPPER MADE MANAGER 


Succeeds Father as Head of Queen 
Office in Atlanta; Cliett and Gantt 
Assistant Managers 





S. Y. Tupper, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of the Southern department of 
the Queen, succeeding his father, who 
died recently. Mr. Tupper has had sev- 
eral years of experience already at the 
Atlanta office and should make a ca- 
pable successor to his father. 

Robert L. Cliett and George W. Gantt, 
Jr., have been appointed assistant man- 
agers. Both of these gentlemen have 
also served the Queen for many years 


in the office and field and will be valu- 
able aids to Mr. Tupper in his manage- 
ment of the affairs of the company. John 
A. Tischer, formerly’ special agent for 
Florida, and more recently for Georgia, 
has been called into the office to assume 
the position of agency secretary. 





M. G. BULKELEY, JR., BETTER 

Major Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer of the Aetna Life 
group of companies, is reported to be 
recovering satisfactorily from an opera- 
tion for tumor on the brain at Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, Mass. 


ELY BECOMES A BROKER 





Former Auto Manager of Aetna Life 
Group and of General Motors Sub- 
sidiary, Going to Maiden Lane 
Edmund Ely, formerly »yice-president 
of the General Exchange Corporation 
of the General Motors group, and be- 
fore that in charge of the automobile 
underwriting of the Aetna Life group 
for several years, is going into the in- 
surance brokerage business and will 
shortly open an office at 51 Maiden Lane 
for the transaction of a general insur- 
ance business. Mr. Ely was prominently 
identified with the work of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
and has a host of friends in the insur- 

ance district. 





HAMBURG-AMERICAN STARTS 
The 


. Hamburg- American, recently 
organized here, has been licensed to 
commence the underwriting of fire 


reinsurance in New York State. It starts 
with a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of 
300,000 and will operate through the 
office of Meinel & Wemple, Inc. William 
Y. Wemple is president, Ernest Behre 
vice-president, Frank A. Meinel vice-- 
president and secretary, and James N. 
Smith vice-president and treasurer. 
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of the rating department. 























H. W. MARSH’S HOME 





sailles. It has history, tradition, immense 
gardens and rivers and brooks. 

Undoubtedly Henry W. Marsh lives as 
interesting a life as any insurance man in 
the world, as he and his wife are con- 
stantly entertaining guests of international 
importance. Last week the American am- 
bassador spent the week-end in Warwick 
Castle. The grounds are open to visitors 
who are also permitted to see many of the 
rooms, which contain priceless old masters, 
tapestries and furniture. I went through 
with a party from Leeds, a_ provincial 
town. The guide took us to the large 
ballroom which is now used by the present 
tenants as a music and drawing room. 
Amid the relics of past centuries are mod- 
ern easy chairs, immense Japanese lamps 
and divans. 

Asked as to who did the entertaining in 
the room, the guide said: “An American 
gentleman named Marsh”; and he con- 
tinued: “Sometimes, we come just as 
close to him and his guests as we are now. 
Mrs. Marsh has been drinking tea right 
there and I have had a party of fifty tour- he 
ists right here looking at them. Very 
nice, ( think.” 


Castle Not For Sale 


In view of the fact that the contents 
of the castle are worth millions of dollars, 
there was considerable interest in the an- 
swer of the guide to a Leeds school teacher 
who asked: “And does the American 
gentleman own the castle?” To which the 
guide responded with considerable sever- 
ity: “No, indeed, miss. No one could buy 
Warwick castle. It is simply leased.” 

A castle such as Warwick is. not of 
overnight growth. Its building sometimes 
extend over centuries, a little being built 
at a time. In every bit of stone there 
may be a story. z 

A fortress existed on the present site 








One of the America Fore Group 











AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
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Lloyd’s Underwriters 





(Continued from page 22) 


H. B. HILL 
(Non-Marine) 

W. M. Allen, H. Allen, J. F. Brock- 
holes, W. A. C. Wiikinson, E. S. S. Hard- 
ing, W. J. French, C. A. Fremantle, W. 
Cc. Wilkinson, J. W. Allen. 

H. B. HILL 
(Non-Marine) 

J. D. Stobart, W. T. H. Radford, A. R. 
Atkey. F. R. Bromley, Leven and Mel- 
ville, E. M. Nightingale, F. M. Kenward. 

WILLIAM HOADE 

Wm. Hoade, E. H. Strong, F. V. En- 
thoven, N. A. Kayll, F. E. L. Roberts, 
W. H. Cumming. G. U. Price, O. B. Trin- 
der, J. S. Youle, H. P. Atkins, R. W. Vick, 
Jr.. F. N. Forster, E. F. Broad, W. E. 
Thornton, J. R. Hoade. 

HOLMWOODS & BACK & MANSON, LTD. 

E. C. Lane. H.C. Back, W. J. Evans, 
H. Goring. E. S. Holmwood, P. C. Y. 
Holmwood. S. K. Kempton, H. King. R. 
F. M. Scott, J W. lL. Napier. J. Orr- 
Ewing, C. T. Pannell, J. G. 
Newhouse. 

HOLMWOODS & BACK & MANSON, LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

Holmwood, H. C. Back, W. J. 

H. Goring, P. C. Y. Holmwood, 


Wilson, H. 


E. S. 
Evans 


Ss. K. Kempton, H. King, L. P. Langton, 
J. W. L. Napier, G. A. Nelson, J. Orr- 


Ewing. C. W. R. Pantlin, J. G. Wilson, 
H. Newhouse. 
D. M. HOPE 
(Non- Marine) 
H. Boot, F. E. Fehr, J. Betherineton, 
J. W. Hope, A. I. Soames, A. J. R. Thor- 
nett. Ernest A. Ward, T. Wiles, *l. C. 


Sage. 
Ww. A. HUGGINS 

W. A. Huggins. Gilbert F. Beck, D. E. 
Mackintosh, E. > 8. Dugdale. F. K. 
Hodgson, C. W. Carington, G. H. Ken- 
nedv, R. Coke, E. Hughes-Hughes, W. 
Copning, Albert V. F. Seymour, Guy B. 
Cc Howard, A. Victor King, G. N. Gil- 
bertson. 

PERCY JANSON. 

Perey Janson. 
PS tien ®. F. de Rougemont. A. H. Hen- 
dersen, B. Rickards. T. O. Lloyd. F. D. 
Green, Arthur Cook. F. W. Lund, G. A. 
Lloyd, S. F. Nicholls. 

PERCY JANSON 
K. G. Feiling. R. H. @. Rovtlev. ¢. Ww. 
Janson. Perey Janson, S. F. Nicholls, A. 
rsley. 
6 gai PERCY JANSON 
(Empvloyers’ Liability) , 
Perev Janson, F. Barkworth, A. H. 
derson. 
pheeets E. JOHNSTON 

E. Johnston, Alfred Probyn, Stanley L. 
Symondson. 

HOWARD P. JONES 
(Marine only) 

F. Gordon Young. Henry N. Mathews, 

Howard P. Jones, T. O. Davis. 
M. H. KEMSLEY 

M. H. Kemsley. A. M. Lamb. E. F. O. 
Gascoigne. W. C. Hale, William de 
Falbe. : 
F. M. KENWARD (see L. J. FRIED- 

LANDER and H. B. HILL) 
R. L. KILN 
(Marine only) 

G. C. Newby. E. R. R. Starr, Gerald 
Millard. John Ainscow, A. T. Shead, A. Ss. 
Gibbs, *W. R. Pickup. 

E. S. LAMPLOUGH 
WwW. Lamplough, E. S. Lamplough. 


LESLIE & GODWIN, LTD. 

W. H. Leslie, J. Godwin, H. W. E. Les- 
lie, H. L. Quartermaine, D. A. Kinloch, 
G.'C. Rogers. Mark Fenwick, M. Don- 
aldson Hudson. 


LESLI & GODWIN, LTD. (Non-Marine) 
(see M. W. DRYSDALE) 


LESLIE & GODWIN, LTD. 
(Employers’ Liability) 
W. H. Leslie, John Godwin. 


LESLIE & GODWIN, LTD. (Employers’ 
Liability) (see also M.W. DRYSDALE) 


Sir J. H. LUSCOMBE 
J. H. Luscombe, W. C. rrild, A. G. 
Dalgety. H. lL. Beale, D. . Luscombe, 
Alfred Luscombe. A. V. Reiner, J. : 
Whalley, N. A. J. Cohen, N. S. H. Ben- 
gough, G. E. Monkland, K. C. W. Hollway, 
B. A. Cohen, *Norman Secretan. 
J. A. LYON 
(Marine only) ; 
J. A. Lyon, G.’G. Milne, B.,T. Holland, 
R. Rait. 
Ww. S. MeBRIDE 
W. S. McBride, R. B. Scholfield, P. ‘E. 
B. Wodehouse, A. E. Lawrence, C. F. 
Etheridge, W. J. M. Burton, W. E. Nich- 
olls, S. V. Lockitt, B. H. Gilbert, C. A. 
Bernays, W. A. Cantlay, F. B. Messenger, 
F. C. Wright, *V. P. Lohr. 


W. S. McBRIDE 
A. Blackmore, F. Blackmore, E. H. K. 
Fryer, P. W. Harding, C. J. Crane, F. T. 
Fisher, Thos. E. Brown, Edward Smith, 
B. Burletson, W. Marchbank, D. Stone- 
house, F. C. Wright. 


F. Barkworth. C. W. 





AuG. J. LUEDKE, wice-paes. 
R. E. BRANDENBURG, sec'y. @ TREAS. 








Riot and Civil Commotion 


Wm. E. WOLLAEGER, presioeut 
Geo. P. MAYER. exe vice-paes. 
Rosert H. MOORE, asst sac‘r. 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


HERMAN AMBOS, sR0 vice on 18, 
A. C, MEEKER, aset sec'v. 








W. S. McBRIDE 
W. S. McBride. 


P. G. MACKINNON 

P. G. Mackinnon, Thomas Forbes, H. 
A. Hoare, Geoffrey Head, H. Bernard 
Calkin, BE. Steane Price, Arthur Forbes, 
A. G. Anderson, K. S. Anderson, T. L. 
Forbes, E. L. Hartley, J. Davis, F. W. 
Atterbury, J. G. Forbes, A. L. Morris, A. 
E. M. Gale. 


L. H. MARTEN 
L. H. Marten, I. King, Newborough, C. 
H. C. Moller, F. S. Moller, T. S. Short, J. 
Marr, J. Lynn Marr, R. N. Thompson, S. 
M. Thompson, A. M. Hughes, C. J. Bright- 
man, R. W. Mortleman. 


L. H. MARTEN 


L. H. Marten, H. B. Pilcher, Newbor- 
ough. 


MATTHEWS, WRIGHTSON & Cco., LTD. 
(Non- Marine) 

R. G. Wrightson, R. L. Whittaker, F. 
Western, H. S. Saunders, W. C. Campbell, 
H. C. Malyon, E. M. Sellon, R. R. Faber, 
Waring, A H. Wrightson, D. C. Crombie, 
E. C. Lane, R. F. M. Scott, D. O. Davies, 


A. Gibson, J. W. Matthews, §F L. Col- 
borne. 


MATTHEWS, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

A. Elliston Fox, H. F. Hepburn, D. F. 
Hepburn, A. M. Murray, E. R. Pulbrook, 
Percy Samuel, L. D’Ambrumenil, Sydney 
Graham, R. J. G. O’Donoghue, George 
Traill, Geoffrey Howard, Percy Bell, C. 
H. Meller, Wm. Garthwaite, H. J. F. 
Dumas, S. F. Hepburn, R. H. Read, F. N. 
Insoll, D. A. H. Larking, *J. C. Gould. 


MATTHEWS, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD. 


(Non-Marine) 

R. G. Wrightson, R. L. Whittaker, F. 
Western, H. S. Saunders, W. C. Campbell, 
H. C. Malyon, E. M. Sellon, R. R. Faber, 
Waring, A. H. Wrightson, D. C. Crombie, 
E. C. Lane, R. F. M. Scott, D. O. Davies, 
A. Gibson, J. U. G. R. Colborne, J. W. 
Matthews, §F. L. Colborne. 


MATTHEWS, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

V. C. Graham, Wm. Graham, A. H. 
Scott, Frank H. Hall, G. H. B. Fox, J. U. 
G. R. Colborne, H. W. Stephens, E. W. 
Lamplaugh, N. E. Lamplough, V. J. En- 
gert, J. R. Neill, W. G. Hill, G. L. Seager, 
T. L. Taylor, A. C. Hughes, G. E. Gonin, 
G. E. E. Harley, Rodger Wrightson, Har- 
old Brooks, C. H. Gurney. 


MATTHEWS, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD. 
(Marine only) 


J. W. Matthews, H. C. Malyon, R. G. 
Wrightson, A. Gibson. 


. Raynsford, G. 


MAITTHEWS, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD. 
(Employers’ Liability) 

R. G. Wrightson, R. L. Whittaker, F. 
Western, H. S. Saunders, W. C. Campbell, 
H. C. Malyon, E. M. Sellon, R. R. Faber, 
Waring, A. H. Wrightson, D. C. Crombie, 
E. C. Lane, R. F. M. Scott, D. O. Davies, 


A. Gibson, J. U. G. R. Colborne, J. W. 
Matthews. 


Ss. A. MEACOCK 
(Non-Marine) 

Henry N. Mathews, A. W. Street, A. G. 
Pembroke, A. E. Roberts, Leopold C. 
Stewart, L. S. Jones, J. W. Thomson, E. 
A. R. Blackburn, F. G. Young, H. S. 
Blackburn, L. A. Blackburn, C. H. Rob- 
erts. W. Thomson, A. A. Meredith, P. J. 
Pembroke, A. J. R. Meredith, F. E. L. 
Roberts, Owen Lewis, J. H. J. Blackburn, 


Joseph Street, A. P. Barry, F. G Thome. 
son, 


S. A. MEACOCK 
(Non-Marine) 

Clifford L. Platt, C. G. Fulton, P. M. 
Lang, John J. Lang, W. Charles Wright, 
F. Gordon Young, T. Glyn Platt, L. V. 
Fulton, William J. Jones, A. F. R. Caird, 
J. G. Wright, W. E. A. Graham, R. E. 
Findlay, A. E. Roberts, S. Baddeley, J. 
S. Kincaid, §James Fulton, Jr., *Arthur 
Caird. 

A. METHUEN 

F. G. Hall, R. J. Hamilton, A. B. Dick- 
Cleland, S. B. Winch, G. E. Ryan, G. J. 
Fowler, S. W. Mountain, G. Faith, C. S. 
Knight, J. D. Watson, F. B. Galer, G. 
Hall, W. T. Howse, P. Hill, G J. P. 
Geiger, A. G. Mackenzie, W. H. Figg, 
Fredk. H. Hall, V. W. Richards, J. W. 
Gibbs, A. Vick, J. Woodman Smith. 


A. METHUEN 


J. R. Welton, W. E. Moore, E. L. Law- 
rence, A. M. Lawrence, F. W. Westcott, 
H. Westcott. 


T. A. MIALL 

T. A. Miall, P. Q. Reiss, F. E. Bray, W. 
B. Berkeley, K. R. Pelly, H. L. Thomson, 
W. V. Loveday, C. Doresa, N. B. V. Casey, 
J. Micklem, R. Micklem, P. G. Harvey, 
c. W. Small, A. S. Mitchell, F. Spashett, 
M. Davie, W. E. Paterson, T. H. Wells, 
L. N. Glaisby, P. M. Ridout, H. S. Ellis 
S. N. Casey, B. H. Bennett, E. M. 
c. Turner, lL. Davison. 


Fr. 8S. MILLER 
(Marine only) 
Frederick S. Miller, Godfrey B. Miller. 
S. MORTIMER 
(Marine only) 
S. Mortimer, T. J. Bruce. 
A. R. MOUNTAIN 


(Marine only) 
A. R. Mountain, Ernest Stanier, F. T. 
Gilliat, Norman Deakin, J. B. Richard- 


* 





The North River Insurance Ce. of 
New York 


Richmond Insurance’ Company of 
New York 

United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Ceo. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freepert, Illineis 


Hines Brothers, Managers, Seuthern 
Department, Atlanta, Geergia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—.NEW YORK CITY 
. REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. ef Buffale, 





‘United States Fire Insurance Ce. ef 
New York 

British America Assurance Ceo. ef 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 


United States Underwriters’ Pelicy 
of New York 


Company ef 


W. 8. Jackson, Manages, Pacific Ceast 
Dept., San Francisce, Califernia 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, Nerth 





Carolina Dept., Durham, Nerth 
Carclina | 





son, A. C. Turner, G. A. Crawley, P. B. 
Reckitt, W. J. Mallinson, H. 


Maitland 
Kersey, G. A. Severn, . Smith, 
Wemyss, H. W. Marshall, J. McLaren, 


G. B. Anderson, S. B. 
Fremantle, *H. E. Wethered. 


A. R. MOUNTAIN 
H. Hill, R. C. Snowden. 


A. R. MOUNTAIN 
(Non-Marine) 
A. R. Mountain, Ernest Stanier, Norman 
Deakin, J. B. Richardson, A. C. Turner, 
Cc. F. Brightman. 


A. R. MOUNTAIN 
(see also C. E. HEATH & CO., LTD.) 


¥F. A. NICHOLL 
E. W. Wilson, W. lL. Calkin, Walter Cur. 
forth, Samuel Cutforth, Arthur T. Mar- 
son, George Toulmin, R. L. Tinsley. 


A. J. NORMAN 


A. J. Norman, R. A. Norman, P. d’Am- 
brumenil, D. A. Luscombe. 


A. J. NORMAN (B. N. L. WHITEAWAY) 
(Non-Marine) 
B. N. L. Whiteaway, E. Whiteaway, A. 
Forward, E. A. Beldam, F. A. Bracey, G. 
H. Thompson, T. Adair, R. Christie. 


A. J. NORMAN (A. G. WELCH) 
(Non-Marine) 

S. H. Fawell, A. G. Welch, W. A. Lind- 
say, D. M. Colman, J. Colman, A. W. 
. C. Blair, S. E. Higgins, E. W. 
Bland, b Sa * ane W. T. Potts, J. G. 


S. Holman, §R. H. Holman. 


H. G. POLAND 
H. G. Poland, A. Hicks, C. A. Shepherd, 
K. G. Poland, F. B. Cooper, C. M. Cooper, 
A. S. Hordern, E. Sassoon, F. J. Chessum. 


H. G. POLAND 
(Non-Marine) 
H. G. Poland, K. G. Poland, C. A. Shep. 
herd, F. B. Cooper, C. M. Cooper, A. S. 


Hordern. 
H. G. POLAND 


(Employers Liability) 
H. G. Poland. 


JOHN POOLE & SONS, LTD. 
(Marine only) 

A. H. Poole, J. S. Poole, S. Thompson, 
F. G. Basden, H. Campbell, G. P. 
Gorton, K. B. Anderson, P. O. Hazelton, 
G. S. Thompson, H. R. Yorke, J. Camp- 
bell, J. M. Campbell, G. R. Campbell. 

JOHN POOLE & SONS, UTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

J. S. Poole, F. G. Basden, W. H. Camp- 
bell, G. P. Gorton, K. B. Anderson, G. S. 
Thompson, J. Campbell, J. M. Campbell, 
G. R. Campbell. 

JOHN POOLE & SONS, LTD. 
(Non-Marine) 

A. H. Poole, S. Thompson, J. R. Camp- 
bell, H. R. Yorke, P. O. Hazelton, R. L. 
Kennedy, D. P. Thorp 

0. B. POUND 

Carisbrooke, Inverforth, G. H. Wells, 
A. Mitchelson, H. T. Gullick, John Spen- 
cer, L.. J. Davies, John Esplen, T. H. C. 
Levick, H. Smurthwaite, W. H. Stam- 


mers. 
F. G. A. POVAH 
Fredk. G. A. Povah, John Povah, F. A. 


Manning. 
F. G. A. POVAH 
Fredk. G. A. Povah. 


G. U. PRICE & CO. 
(Non-Marine) 
J. Micklem, R. Micklem, C. W. Small, C. 
Doresa, A. S, Mitchell, L. N. Glaisby, P. 
M. Ridout, H. S. Ellis. 


PRICE, FORBES & CO., LTD. 


Stanley H. Bersey, Arthur B. Murray 
R. W. Harrison, Lewis Lindon, J. T 
Reeves, G. W. Symondson. 


PRICE, FORBES & CO., LTD. 


Henry 


Kemsley, A. M. Lamb, H. 
L. J.. Friedlander, C. F. Beadell, J. S. 
Brander, R. M, Rate, T. Lawrence 
. Gregg, A. Steane Price, 
 % . A. Cantlay, E. L. 
Hartley, R. S. Robertson, R. F. A. Riesco. 


PRICE, FORBES & CO., LTD. 


nds, W. §&. King, 
Pk Rue, © E. ~ op ys 
. ’ . ersey, oe 
Wheeler, P. W. Richardson, A’? Prin. 
ine begin A Mage el rN ¢.. ae Danby, 
y Corner, Neville O. . C. 
Corner, A. D. Bradford. —e* © 


(To be continued) 
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London Underwriters’ 
New Strike Clause 


FOR PROTECTION OF ASSURED 





Increasing Frequency of Strikes Makes 
It Advisable to Eliminate Possibility 
of Legal Trouble 





The Technical and Clauses Committee 
of the Institute of London Underwriters’ 
have drawn up the following new 
clauses, which, known as the Insurance 
Strike Clauses, became effective as from 

uly 1. 

‘ In consideration of an _ additional 

premium of per cent, it is agreed :— 

(1) To cover the risks excluded by the 
clause :-— 

“Waranted free of loss or damage 

caused by strikers, locked-out work- 

men, or persons taking part in 
labor disturbances, or riots, or civil 
commotions,” 

and 

(2) To cover theft, pilferage, breakage, 
and damage directly caused by 
strikers, locked-out workmen, or 
persons taking part in labor disturb- 
ances or riots or civil commotionss, 

but this policy is waranteed free of any 

claim arising from delay or deterioration 

or loss of market. 

Held covered at a premium to be ar- 
ranged in case of deviation or change 
of voyage, or other variation of the risk, 
by reason of the exercise of any liberty 
granted to the shipowner or charterer 
under the contract of affreightment, or 
of any omission or error in the descrip- 
tion of the interest vessel or voyage. 

The risks covered by this Policy attach 
from the time the goods leave the 
shipper’s or manufacturer’s warehouse 
at the port of shipment, unless otherwise 
stated, and continue during the ordinary 
course of transit, including customary 
transhipment if any, until the goods are 
safely deposited in the consignee’s or 
other warehouse at the destination 
named in the Policy or until the expiry 
of 15 days from midnight of the day on 
which the disharge of the goods hereby 
insured from the overseas vessel is com- 
pleted, whichever may first occur. When 
the destination to which the goods are 
insured is without the limits of the port 
of discharge of the overseas vessel, the 
risks covered by this Policy continue 
until the goods are safely deposited in 
the consignee’s or other warehouse at 
the destination named in the Policy or 
until the expiry of 30 days from midnight 
of the day on which the discharge of the 
goods hereby insured from the -overseas 
vessel is completed, whichever may first 
occur. Transhipment, if any, otherwise 
than as above, and/or delay arising from 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
assured, held covered at a premium to be 
arranged. 

In the past it has been the custom 
when the assured desired cover against 
loss or damage by strikers either to de- 
lete the following clause :— 

Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused by strikers, lock-out workmen, 
or persons taking part in labor dis- 
turbances or riots or civil commotions, 
or to add a clause to the policy to the 
effect that, in consideration of an addi- 
tional premium, it was agreed to cover 
the risks excluded by the clause. 

According to a legal opinion which has 
been taken on the subject, it would, 
however, appear that the only effect of 
deleting the clause as described above 
's to restore the policy. to the condition 
't was in before the strikes warranty 
was inserted. The result is that the 
assured is only legally covered against 
such loss caused by strikes as is included 
i the body of the policy, which, in ef- 
fect, limits the assured’s cover to loss 
taused by fire or theft with violence. 
While the custom of the majority of 


MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT| 


underwriters is known to have been to 
settle claims for damage directly caused 
by strikers, it is undesirable that, owing 
to the legal interpretation which might 
be placed on the clause, the assured 
should be in a position of running the 
risk of being unable to recover for loss 
against which he thought himself pro- 
tected. The increasing frequency of 
strikes necessitates, it is held, the charg- 
ing of an adequate additional premium, 
and frovision has accordingly been made 
for this in the opening paragraph of the 
claute2s. 

Commenting on these clauses 
toriaily the London Times says: 

“The wording of the clauses has been 
agreed by the Technical and Clauses 
Committee of the Institute of London 
Underwriters, on which are represented 
London and Liverpool company under- 
writers, together with Lloyd’s under- 
writers. Hitherto the risks of war and 
civil commotion have been included in 
the same clause. In future, the clauses 
are to be separated. The preparation of 
the new clauses is a practical example of 
the value of the work done by the 
Technical and Clauses , Committee, 
which came into existence at the be- 
ginning of this year. The new wording 
regularizes a position which has been 
somewhat curious. It has been the 
practice of marine underwriters to ex- 
clude specificially, by means of clauses, 
liability for certain risks, and then, in 
particular circumstances, to delete the 
excepting clauses. 

Special Mention of the Risks 

“The effect of this course was, it was 
widely believed, to include liability for 
the risks excepted by the clauses which 
were deleted, but, legally, this method 
does not seem to have been effective, 
since some of the risks specially excluded 
by the clauses were not actually covered 
in the original policy. Underwriters 
paid claims when they arose and, no 
doubt, would, continue to do so. It is 
however, obviously more satisfactory 
that there should be no possibility of 
question, and that the risks to be covered 
should be specially mentioned. 

For instance, theft (unless accom- 
panied by violence), pilferage, and 
breakage are not covered in the ordi- 
nary marine insurance policy. By the 
use of the nwe clauses these risks will 
be definitely accepted by underwriters 
if the losses are due to strikes or other 
form of civil commotion. . For the con- 
venience of brokers and their clients the 
Technical and Clauses Committee of the 
Institute agreed that changes in the 
wording of clauses should only take ef- 
fect at half yearly intervals, and the new 
Institute Strike Risk Clauses will be 
among the most important of a number 
of clauses, new or revised, to come into 
force on July 1 next. Other clauses 
which have undergone modification are 
the American Hull Form, the Institute 
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1 South William Street, New York 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 

















59-61 Maiden Lane, New York 





The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
Maryland Casualty Company 





Phone: John 1363 














‘(Clauses for Building and Port Risks, 
and the Time and Dual Valuation 
Clauses, while there are new standard 
Yacht Clauses. 





ACT ON CHINESE RIOTS 





British Underwriters Exclude Liability 
From Riot and War Risks on 
Shipments 

In view of the disorders in China, 
marine underwriters decided recently to 
give formal notice of exclusion of liabil- 
ity for the risk or damage through riots, 
strikes, civil commotion, and war under 
open covers covering merchandise against 
transit risks to and from China, including 
Hong-kong. It is understood that in the 


case of the companies represented by the . 


Institute of London Underwriters the 
notice took effect at once and in the case 
of underwriters represented by Lloyd’s 
Underwriters’ Association as from’ Satur- 
day, June 20. 

A large number of contracts provide for 
the exemption of underwriters from liabil- 
ity for such risks, when these are normally 
included, ten days after the giving of the 
formal notice. It is, therefore, for ship- 
pers to decide within that period if they 
desire underwriters to continue to grant 
the special insurance after that date. If 
so, the current market rates would, as a 
rule, be quoted. A fair number of in- 
quiries are known to have been received 
during the last few days for special in- 
surance covering merchandise stored in 
China against the risk of loss or damage 
by civil commotion and war, but while 
various rates have been quoted, under- 
writers have shown no particular enthusi- 
asm for the business. 





ST. LOUIS ACTS ON BUFFALO 

The executive committee of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
on Wednesday, expelled from member- 
ship C. C. Bowersox, state agent for the 
Buffalo, and seventeen Class Two agents 
of the Buffalo because that company 
failed to withdraw from the William 
Bodiek & Company agency which pre- 
viously had been expelled from the As- 
sociation. This action was taken under 
Article Fourteen of the constitution and 
by-laws which provides that members 
cannot represent a company that main- 
tains an agency not in the membership 
of the association. 





Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 

Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,691,491.37 

Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,690.85 
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OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


Wide News Variety 
In “Lloyd’s List” 


BIG GUIDE FOR UNDERWRITERS 





Shipping News From All Parts of The 
World Collected Rapidly and Pub- 
lished Daily in London 





By Clarence Axman 


London, England, July 3—London 
marine insurance men and Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters read every day a daily news- 
paper of twenty pages exclusively gotten 
out to interest them and the shipping 
industry. It is called “Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette,” and was established 
in 1726. Its editing is very carefully 
supervised by a-Lloyd’s committee. The 
price of the paper is two pence (four 
cents in American money). 

In the entire twenty pages there is not 
an advertisement of an insurance com- 
pany. The entire first page consists of 
ads from steamship companies; so does 
the second page and page 20: There are 
plenty of advertisements in the issue, in- 
cluding those of shipping auctioneers 
who have vessels and supplies to sell; 
towing concerns; ship builders, repair- 
ers and contractors; ship brokers; and 
coal and oil concerns. 

What then does the news consist of? 
Well, most of it is shipping news, as . 
that naturally is the subject most inter- 
esting to marine underwriters. The first 
news page has to do with the movement 
of vessels—sailings, clearances, etc. The 
next page tells what ships are in dock 
in London, the gross tonnage, name of 
dock and name of broker all appearing 
in two lines. 

Then follows a list of the ships due 
to arrive in London. The next columns 
are devoted to Liverpool, Manchester 
and the Clyde; then White Sea, Baltic 
Sea, River Elbe, Brest, Gibraltar, Med- 
iterranean; Africa, Asia, etc. North 
America appears on page 8. Iceland is 
on the same page. 

Following the news of movements of 
vessels the most important thing is the 
column—generally more than that— 
headed “Marine Casualties.” This sad 
news is printed in alphabetical order and 
most of it cannot be obtained in any 
other publication. Just to illustrate, here 
are two items from the June 19th issue: 

S. S. Condor. Soquimbo. Steamer 

Condor - surveyed. Damage below 

water line; rock plugging hole. We 

can arrange temporary floating. “No 
cure; no pay.” 
S. S. Thorpe Grange. British steam- 

er Thorpe Grange lost anchor and 15 

fathoms cable at St. Julian, Patagonia, 

on April 12, owing to cable parting. 

Most of the rest of the news has to 
do with reports of conference or of law 
cases or inquiries into shipping losses. 
For instance: The Union Marine Insur- 
ance Co. was sued to recover on the 
“Cruz” loss. The testimony is reported 
in shorthand because of the interesting 
questions in that loss. 

There are columns in the issue of June 
19th about the Baltic Conference at Oslo 
on shipowners’. problems. 

There is considerable news about coal, 
oil, and freight of all kinds. 

“Lloyd’s List” is printed in the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Building and has 
an abl staff. Probably it gets news from 
more widely scattered parts .of the globe 
than any other newspaper. 
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“Bill” Hadley Disappears? 

It came to my note that “Bill” Had- 
ley, secretary of The Eastern Under- 
writer Co., and business manager of THE 
EAsTERN UNDERWRITER, disappeared from 
the office of that publication Monday 
evening the sixth of July and did not 
return until Wednesday morning the 
eighth of July. It is nothing new for 
“Bill” to disappear at stated or irregular 
intervals, bobbing up at the most un- 


usual places at the most unusual tithes. 
But someone in the 86 Fulton Street 
publishing emporium had knowledge 
aforehand of the objective of his travels. 
Last week however there was no hint 
as to what took “Bill” away. Tuesday 
july 7, found “Bill’s” office dark and 
no word from him. Could he be ill? 
Hardly so, for the previous evening he 
was registering as far as health was 
concerned, just about standard. Could 
it be the heat? A poor guess, as any 
who know “Bill” can testify to his 
ability to absorb sunshine. He has 
even been accused of extracting sun- 
shine from very cloudy atmosphere. 

While there are plenty of conventions 
going on in the insurance business and 
“Bill” takes in a few of them now and 
then, it happens that there was no con- 
vention on at the time stated above. 
I decided to investigate a little. Here 
is what I found out. 

Forty-two years ago on the seventh of 
July “Bill” was born. There was not 
much significance in that happening as 
he was just one of a number of chil- 
dren in the Hadley family at that time 
and there were several additions to the 
family tree following his advent. It was 
an anniversary and my digging dis- 
closed that “Bill” decided to celebrate 
on his own account, if one can clas- 
sify what transpired in the nature of a 
celebration. Its my private opinion his 
activities constituted a most strenuous 
days work. 

A little over two years ago “Bill,” after 
dodging the bug for many years, decided 
to take up golf as a satisfying sport in 
lieu of baseball and tennis. This de- 
cision was arrived at after being con- 
vinced that golf could be played just 
for the fun of the game as he had 
indulged in other lines of sport. After 
messing around for a few weeks “Bill” 
applied for and was made a member of 
Raritan Valley Country Club, Somer- 
ville, N. J. He started out with a couple 
of clubs. Now his assortment looks 
like a golf store. 

One day last year “Bill” set out to 
establish a new endurance record for 
his club, which at that time from best 
information available stood at 82 holes 
for one day’s batting. At the end of 
the day “Bill” had 90 holes to his credit, 
and all he got for the job aside from 
the satisfaction of having hung up a 
new figure to shoot at, was a front page 
story in a prominent New Jersey paper. 
On account of twelve of the ninety holes 
being played in a driving rain, “Bill” 
let it be known that a . Ds record 
could be made if attempted on a good 
















hot dry day, and he thought he would 
attempt it some time 

On Tuesday July 7, “Bill” did attempt 
it, and note what happened. It was 
both HOT and DRY. (Will Theodore 
H. Price—Golf Nemesis— PLEASE 
NOTE). 

Beginning at 8.06 Tuesday morning 
and stopping at 6.25 Tuesday evening 
“Bill” batted 108 holes of golf—six 
rounds of eighteen holes. ‘The first 
round starting at 8.06 was completed 
at 9.30, and 95 strokes were used during 
the round. The second round was 
started at 9.35 and completed at 11.00, 
and 92 strokes were used. The third 
round was begun at 11.20 and completed 
at 12.47, with 104 strokes. The fourth 
round started at 1.40 p. m. and ended 
at 3.08, with 92 strokes. The fifth round 
beginning at 3.10 ended at 4.40 and took 
91 strokes. The last round began at 
4.55 and was completed at 6.25 with 98 
strokes. 

Talking to “Bill” in his office Wed- 
nesday morning I learned that with the 
above behind him, he went home Tues- 
day evening and was the center of a 


family .party which Mrs. Hadley and 
the kiddies and some friends had 
arranged in honor of his birthday 
anniversary. Sie 


Golf and Supergolf 


The United Press sent out a news story 
about Bill Hadley’s golf marathon which 
was carried by papers all over the coun- 
try. The New York “Evening Sun” 
also printed the following editorial com- 
ment: 

On Wednesday two men resident near 
New York played golf on their birth- - 
day and had their performances recorded 
in the newspapers. 

One was W. L. Hadley of Plainfield, 
New Jersey. He celebrated his arrival 
at the age of 42 years by playing 108 
holes between 8:06 A. M. and 6:25 P 
He took 572 strokes, an average of 96 
for the eighteen hole course. He walked 
oo miles and wore out two cad- 

ies 

The other birthday golfer was John D. 
Rockefeller of Pocantico Hills. It was 
his eighthy-sixth birthday. He played 
nine holes in the rain, an employee 
holding an umbrella over him. His 
score was not published, although it was 
announced that he did not do better 


_ —educational. 
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than the 48 strokes in which he accom- 
plished the nine holes two days before. 

Mr. Hadley’s was a valorous perform- 
ance, worthy of emulation if golf were 
a test of endurance instead of a game 
for skill and recreation. But, forty-four 
years hence, when Mr. Hadley reaches 
his eighty-sixth birthday, will he be able 
to play nine holes in the rain? Evi- 
dently golf has taken up Mr. Hadley, 
while Mr. Rockefeller took up golf and 
kept it in its place. 

* * * 
No Daily Insurance: Pages 


The only daily paper in London which 


makes a pretense of running an in- 
surance page is “The Daily Tele- 
graph, and then only at_ intervals 
of about two weeks. Its _ princi- 
pal insurance writer is Sir William 


Schooling, K. B. E. His page of late 
has been composed of material some- 
what similar to what Dr. Lovelace is 
writing in the New York “Evening Post” 
I tried to see him, but 
he wrote that he only visited the “Daily 
Telegraph” office about six times a year. 

When the insurance page is run the 
“Daily Telegraph” runs a number of ads. 
They include the Alliance, Prudential 
Assurance, Royal Exchange, North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, Norwich Union, United 
Provident Institution, Pearl Assurance 
Co., Confederation Life, Australian Mu- 
tual Provident and Gresham Life. The 
only ad. in the lot along American lines 
of copy writing is that of the Prudential, 
which starts its ad. by saying: 

“The loss occasioned by a serious fire 
is not covered by the cost of rebuilding 
the burnt-out warehouse or factory and 
replacing the destroyed sticks.” Then 
iollows an argument for profits’ insur- 
ance. 

* * x 


Lunching Facilities Inadequate 


London insurance men have the same 
trouble that the New Yorkers do with 
their lunch hours. All places are crowd- 
ed. The New York lunch club idea is 
gradually coming in, but only gradually. 
In the meantime, people pack the restau- 
rants. The problem of where shall the 
girls eat lunch is a serious one. 

Old London is having a difficult time 
keeping its historic smaller places. It 
is said there is only one real Dickens 
(Charles Dickens) place. “The Cheshire 
Cheese,” where Samuel Johnson ate, is 
the only restaurant of the kind that the 
tourists can find left. Every time a 
new building goes up in old London, 
down come the places around which fond 
memories cling for old Londoners. 

But, talking abcut old leases and rents, 
the Lloyd’s has the greatest cinch. It 
is reported that for the lease it has held 
for so many years, it has been paying 
only £5,000 a year. And its neighbor 
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has been and still is the Bank of Fug. 
land. 
+ es 


London Slums Uninteresting 

The greatest disappointment I had jn 
London was trying to see the East Side. 
All that: I could find were dull, drab, 
dreary streets similar to Avenue A and 
Avenue B in New York. I asked a taxi- 
cab driver to show me something out of 
the ordinary in the way of slums, but 
after driving by the docks, through the 
Limehouse and other districts, he con- 
fessed that there was nothing very strik- 
ing any more to see in that part of 
London. 

* *k x 
The Elimination of Waste is Not the 
Outpourings of the Tormentors 
of Progress 


“Dear Big Bill,’ writes a reader of 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, “I have been 
reading your stories and comments about 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
relation to the need of the elimination of 
waste which I believe is the need of the 
hour.” He writes, “the elimination of waste 
from everything is not a fad nor the out- 
pourings of the tormentors of progress, 
The demagogue is not in any way re- 
sponsible for it. Economic factors are 
forcing it. "Following the elimination of 
waste in production which made America 
the greatest producing nation in the world, 
elimination of waste in distribution is the 
next logical step. 

“The insurance field is badly in need 
of advanced thinkers in selling. Force and 
undirected driving power is still unmer- 
cifuly projected upon old as well as pros- 
pective clients with but one aim centered 
upon the dotted line and the other upon 
himself. Sound business practice reminds 
us that our markets must be carefully 
studied, the buying habits carefully de- 
termined, the potential buyers locaféd and 
selling effort concentrated within an area 
where profitable results are possible. An 
insurance agent must be trained to serve, 
their eyes must be lifted above the dotted 
line to the higher vision in terms of buy- 
ers’ interest and service. 

“Herbert Hoover in a recent address 
said: The great national. waste in dis- 
tribution was due to enormous expendi- 
ture of effort and mainly without adequate 
basic information on which to base sales 
promotion and the other high pressure sell- 
ing and marketing expenditure in. unr- 
profitable areas. 

“The shifting sands of time are bring- 
ing back to its shores a new world with 
new thoughts and changed ideas. The 
whole world no longer is separated by 
vast oceans and long stretches of prairie 
iands. Because of the great extension and 
change in our economic and social struc- 
ture, the need for a corresponding change 
is the more obvious. Unwieldly systems of 
selling have been the natural result of a 
rapid expanding nation with a greater de- 
mand for the higher ‘standards of living. 
With America, the greatest insuring na- 
tion of the world, the need for more 
scientific selling is apparent. Insurance 
Trade Journals have tried their best to 
consolidate in a useful form the mass of 
information of value to the field it serves, 
seeking for its readers higher standards 
of business administration and contin 
ously reminding the rank and file to keep 
abreast with the most advanced thoughts 
of the day. 

“Insurance men will soon learn that the 
elimination of waste in selling through 
proper sales analysis is the difference be 
tween success and failure.” 
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Connecticut Companies 
Made Large Increases 


—_———_ 


INCOME INCREASED _ $25,000,000 





Commissioner Dunham’s Report on 1924 
Operations in the State Shows 
Big Growth 





The premium income of Connecticut life 
insurance companies in 1924 increased more 
than $20,000,000 over that in 1923, accord- 
ing to the sixtieth annual report of the 
state insurance department, submitted to 
the governor by Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham. The total income of 
Connecticut life companies increased 
appr’ ximately $25,000,000 in 1924, over the 
total of 1923. The report of the com- 
missioner deals also with the business 
done in 1924 by 108 casualty, fidelity, 
surety, miscellaneous and assessment acci- 
dent companies authorized to do business 
in Connecticut, with statistics showing the 
group insurance business done by ten com- 
panies in this state, including three Con- 
necticut companies writing this form of 
insurance. 

From January 1, 1924, to June 6, 1925, 
inclusive, eight additional companies have 
been authorized to do business in Connecti- 
cut, the report states. These are the 
North American Life Insurance Co., of 
Chicago, the Employers’ Indemnity Cor- 
poration, the Car and General Insurance 
Corporation of London, , England, the 
Massachusetts Protective Life Assurance 
Co., the Bankers Reserve Life Co., the 
Connecticut Valley Mutual Hail Insurance 
Co., the Utilities Mutual Insurance Co., 
and the United States National Life & 
Casualty Co. 

Since January 1, 1924, two companies 
have ceased writing business in this state, 
the American Indemnity Co., and the 
Maryland Assurance Co. Since that date 
the Masonic Accident Insurance Co., has 
changed its name to the Monarch Accident 
Insurance Co., and the New York Plate 
Glass Insurance Co., to the New York 
Casualty Co. 

A total of 1,610 group insurance policies 
were issued during the year 1924, of which 
Connecticut companies issued 935 to the 
amount of $669,363;269. The Connecticut 
companies doing a group insurance busi- 
ness were the Aetna, the Connecticut 
General and ¢he Travelers. These com- 
panies received premiums amounting to 
$14,602,172.77 during 1924 and made dis- 
bursements on claims of $10,273,504.98. 





RECIPROCAL ASSESSMENT 


The following assessments have been 
recommended by the accountant for the 
receiver of the Associated Employers 
Reciprocal to take care of the liabilities 
for membership during various years: 
For 1921, 21.7% of the annual premium. 
For 1922, 37.81%; for 1923, 40.66%; for 
1924, 58.33%. He also recommended that 
the receiver demand the payment of 
all unpaid premiums up to June 8, 1924, 
when operations were discontinued as 
well as all dividends credited to policy- 
holders during the years when no divi- 
dends were earned. 





It is reported that the hospital bond busi- 
ness of the National Surety in California 
has been taken over by the Commercial 
Casualty, 
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Proposes Plan to 

Curb Motor Menace 
TO MAKE OWNER RESPONSIBLE 
Herbert L. Towle, in Atlantic Monthly, 


Suggests Forcing Owner to Pay 
Damages Personally 








In the current issue of Atlantic Month- 
ly, Herbert L. Towle proposes a new 
plan to attack what he calls “the motor 
menace” and to fix the responsibility for 
motor accidents. The main problem he 
says is to instil in the minds of irresponsible 
drivers a desire to protect the public. 

Less than 20% of all car-owners carry 
liability insurance, he says, and even in 
cities of over 100,000 population where 
the hazard is greatest only about 40% are 
insured. Also, the majority of the un- 
insured urban owners are judgment-proof 
and no insurance company wants them as 
risks for they would regard insurance as 
an added license for recklessness. 

To sum up, says Mr. Towle, fines, jail, 
suspension and impounding, and, finally, 
permanent revocation of license, are the 
means thifs far discussed for restraining 
the naturally irresponsible drivers, especial- 
ly the warped, selfish minds that think 


only of their own pleasure, and to whom’ 


the law is merely a restraint to be fought 
or evaded. There remains the question 
whether they will be effective. 

The plain truth is that few students of 
the problem think that they will. The 
Hoover Conference recommended free 
application of those penalties, and they 
are urged by Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors, but it seems to be mainly in the na- 
ture of a pious hope, for lack of something 
better. Long jail-terms make hardened 
criminals; they would do more harm than 
good where criminal intent was lacking. 
Even manslaughter, unless due to intoxi- 
cation, is not likely to bring long terms. 
The youth above mentioned, who killed 
a woman with his forty-seven-dollar car, 
got only nine months in jail, plus revoca- 
tion of license. 

Are we, then, to conclude that the task 
of educating the thoughtless and selfish is 
after all hopeless? Is there no penalty 
that will appeal sufficiently to their imagin- 
ation and self-interest to overcome the 
lure of chance-taking? Is nothing leit 
save to take them off the road or to await 
the slow process of self-education? If so, 
the task of regulation is beset with diffi- 
culties. And the prospect of enforcing 
financial responsibility is certainly not en- 
couraging. 

An ingenious suggestion from a Con- 
necticut insurance man deserves mention 
at this point. Mark the offender who has 
been found guilty of negligence, he pro- 
poses. Require him to turn in his license 
plates, and to receive a new number, with 
plates of a color—red—reserved for the 
special purposes. Brand the careless driver 
in the eyes of the world. 

This would certainly work with some; 
but it would be least effective with the 
thick-skinned individuals who most need 


restraint. Moreover, paint is not hard to 
get. A plan of more general force is 
needed. 


I must now talk in the first person. 
There is a workable plan, I am convinced. 
While it is here put forth on my own 
responsibility, it is favored by at least 
one well-known Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrator, who hit on it independently, and 
who sees in it a means whereby the 
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thoughtless or selfish owner may be in- 
duced to prefer careful driving of his 
own will and choice, rather than under the 
threat of police power. Further, it has 
actually been tried on a small scale abroad, 
and is reported to work well. 

And what is it? In essence, it is simply 
the common-sense plan of requiring own- 
ers whose records show a tendency to 
recklessness to assume a fair share of 
financial responsibility out of their own 
personal pockets. 

You’ve seen boys playing ball in a va- 
cant lot. The chance of a birching if 
windows are broken doesn’t scare. them. 
Neither does the prospect of being chased 
off the lot. But tell those boys that they 
must pay for breakage, and they become 
careful instanter! Tanning a la birch is 
not permanent, and there are other vacant 
lots; but lost dimes mean sundry marbles 
and ice-cream cones gone forever. 

In the canton of Vaud, Switzerland, 
containing the city of Lausanne, the law 
requires that the owner shall personally 
bear the first 10 per cent of any judg- 
ment up to the specified limit, and shall 
insure the rest. Accidents blamable on 
motorists are not numerous in Vaud! 

Suppose that Nick Belloni, who has 
shown the law, were informed that to re- 
tain his license he must deposit with the 
insurance company a sum equal, let us 
say, to three months’ pay, for 5 per cent 
of any judgment up to the $10,000 maxi- 
mum—said_ deposit to be available also 
to other creditors if the State constitution 
so required. 

Can’t you picture Nick’s sudden interest 
in the welfare of the other fellow? At 
one stroke we have accomplished in any 
plan’ of prevention-plus-compensation :— 

1. Made Nick want to avoid trouble. 

2. Compensated his victim, if any. 

3. Put as much of the cost as possible 
on Nick’s own shoulders, where it gen- 
erally belongs. 

Space forbids a detailed discussion here 
of ‘owner coinsurance.’ But psychologi- 
caliy—for the irresponsible chap of small 
means—the principle is unassailable. It is 
the general rule today where fire and 
theft are concerned, not only in regard to 
automobiles, but in regard to all prop- 
erty; the owner is never allowed to in- 
sure for the full value. I am told it ap- 
plies to marine cargoes where the record 
of losses is unfavorable. And, in effect, 
it applies to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Why shouldn’t it be applied to 
a thing so full of temptations as auto- 
driving ? 

The problem, of course, is to apply the 
principle to the near-assetless class of 
trouble-makers. Let us see how the plan 


would work in the case of Nick. 

On applying for a license, Nick passes 
an examination for physical fitness, ability 
to read English, and knowledge of the 
motor-vehicle law of his own State. He 
knows what the carburetor is for and how 
to adjust the brakes. He passes the driver’s 
test. 

Next the financial-responsibility law is 
explained to him. He can either deposit 
$10,000, cash or collateral with the Motor 
Vehicle Department, or take out insurance. 
Incredible sum! He protests violently. 
He, Nick Belloni, is a poor man, and 
insurance men are robbers! However, he 
has already heard of the law, and in the 
end he grudgingly pays his premium. 

With the policy Nick gets a leaflet, 
which the insurance man-is careful to 
see that he can read and does read. From 
it Nick learns that if he is arrested and 
fined, or even let off with a warning, the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles will 
know about it the very next day, and that 
the fact will be engraved, as on the Book 
of Judgment, on a record-card bearing 
Nick’s name. Further, if he hits anyone, 
awheel or afoot, he must report all the 
circumstances to the Commissioner forth- 
with, for entry on that same card. If he 
doesn’t, the Commissioner will learn it 
anyway, and Nick will pay a fine for fail- 
ing to report. 3 

Still further, the leaflet informs Nick 
that if the record on his card becomes 
too black the Commissioner will notify 
the insurance company to cancel Nick’s 
policy within ten days. Unless he takes 
out a new policy within that time, his 
license also will be canceled, and a police- ° 
man will call and take away his card and 
number-plates. His career as an automo- 
bile-owner will be ended. 

But to get that new policy he must de- 
posit $500 with the insurance company. 
Yes, a mortgage on his house will do, or 
his savings-bank pass-book if it shows 
$500 or more on deposit. That sum will 
be used to meet 5 per cent of any damage 
claim up to the $10,000 limit; and if any 
of it is paid out Nick must replace it im- 
mediately or lose both policy and license. 
Further, Nick must settle all claims up to 
$25, and first $25 of larger claims, out of 
his own pocket. 





DANCER INSURES HER LEGS 

A British company has granted a policy 
insuring Mme. Nemtchinova, the Russian 
dancer, who claims to have the “most 
beautiful legs in the world,” for £30,000. 

The policy stipulated, however, that the 
risks do not cover Ireland, Russia, Poland, 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, Turkey or the 
Balkans. 
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TOTAL CASUALTY AND SURETY EXPENSE EXHIBITS FOR 1924 
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Aetna Life Acc. & Liab. Dept........ 25,678,382 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.........0-+++ 13,749,631 
American Employers Surety.......+++++ 7,972,645 
American Insurance Co.......e+se-+e% 491,661 
American Indemnity Co........-++e+++ 244,642 
American Reinsurance Co.. ae 1,150,282 
Capital City Surety Co...... re 106,034 
Car & General Ins Corp, Ltd. (a).... 28,141 
Columbia Casualty Co......--.eesereee 3,924,857 
Columbia National Life Ins. Co. (b).. 417,476 
Commercial Casualty Co....:..-..++++- 7,849,271 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (b) 1,315,947 





Continental Casualty Co........... . 124,569 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety (c)......--.. 734,065 
European General Reinsurance......... 5,908,610 
Eagle Indemnity Corp...........+-- 1,816,544 
Employers Indemnity ........-.s+s00+. 2,015,180 
Fidelity & Deposit..........eeeeee eeee (e) 593,413 
Federal Casualty Co. . Sa ee 10,184,817 


Gen. Acc., Fire & Life Assurance 12,266,418 
Corporation, Ltd. .....-+.sseereeeee 


Globe Indemnity .........+-seeeeeeees 16,035,914 
Guarantee Co. of North America....... 220,173 
Independence Indemnity Co....... sees 4,132,594 
Lloyd’s Plate Glass (f)........ssseee0- 1,041,846 
London Guarantee & Accident........ 16,647,696 
Loyal Protective Insurance Co. (b).... 1,120,298 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins Co...... 7,485,272 
Mfrs. Liability Insurance Co.......... 1,457,401 
Mass. Protective Assn., Inc., (b)...... 5,780,929 
Maryland Casualty Co.......eeeeeeees 25,457,621 
Metropolitan Casualty ........eseeeees 2,286,740 
Metropolitan Life (b)......6....e-ee2. 2,920,578 
Monarch Accident (b).......-..eeeeees 1,136,514 
National. . Gerety © occ secwnweescevcess 17,103,196 
New Amsterdam Casualty............. 9,455,969 
N. J. Fidelity & Plate Glass.......... 2,560,235 
New York Indemnity..............+. 5,898,375 
N.. ¥, Plate Glass (£)...-ccsccvccece 1,346,027 
North American Accident (b)......... 2,369,758 
Norwich Union Indemnity............ 2,575,101 
Northwestern Casualty & Accident Co. 1,244,496 
Ocean Acc. & Guarantee Corp., Ltd.... 14,364 
Pacific Mutual Life (b).......---eeeees 4,544,596 
Phoenix Indemnity ............eeeee0. 1,293,975 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co....... 4,855,204 
Royal Indemnity ..........seseeeeeeee 13,341,200 
Ridgely Protective Association (d)..... 1,311,553 
Standard Accident ......cccccccccsess 13,187,707 
Get Se sss 5 6s ae wsteenvabas 1,393,075 
Travelers Indemnity ........cscecesere 9,618,358 
Travelers Insurance Co.........++ eves 45,226,402 
Employers Liability Co. (a)........... 

General Reinsurance Corp........++++ 


Union Indlemiity: «oc. oscnsccccccciccece 
United Casualty Co. (d) 

OD, See Go sad s coo be tetenases 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty 
Th. 3 SN I oa sv gs'vin we idens 15,1 
Zurich Gen. Acc. & Liab. Ins. Co., Ltd. 9,723,424 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity........ 19,314,658 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of No. America.... 8,385,750 


eee eeeeeeecere 








International Fidelity Ins. Co. (a). 159,997 
Western Casualty Co....... 627,240 
Massachusetts Accident (d). 713,869 
Fidelity & Casualty Co......... eeeeee 19,938,782 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co... 1,782,608 
Hartford Steam Boiler Co..........+- 3,711,636 
National Casualty Co. (b).........+.-. 1,368,535 


ranch. 
(b)—A. & H. only. 
gy | and surety only. 


d)—A. and H. combined; not included in other tables. 


(e)—Including policy fees. 
(f)—Plate glass only. 


(g)—Including small loss for auto liability, auto 


(—)—Loss. 
Aetna Life, Acc. & Liab. Dept........ 1,757,237 
American Employers Insurance Co.... 52,186 
American Reinsurance Co...........+. 24,621 
Columbia Casualty Co..........2020% ° 34,704 
Columbia National Life Ins. Co....... 162,506 
Commercial Casualty Co.......... éeew 707,326 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co..... 252,419 
Continental Casualty Co........e.eeeee 2,646,315 
European General Reinsurance........ 94,799 
Eagle Indemnity Corp.............-+. 23,063 


Gen. Accident, Fire & Life Assurance, 
Corp., Ltd. 


pbieWGSEe bebe Shes Walks 04 576,017 
Globe Tndebiy ii c0sco cock ccnkcciscs 182,318 
Independence Indemnity ............. 51,891 


London Guarantee & Accident........ 181,221 





Mfrs. Liability Ins. Co... ...ccccccce 8,637 
BM. ER SN etches sw vin s oa 4dha'vwe ce 456,939 
Metropolitan Casualty .......ssee00. * 5,139 
Metropolitan Life ....sccccccssccccees 2,117,233 
New Amsterdam Casualty 103,239 
IN Indemnity..,.... 33,494 
N. American Accident... 1,019,043 
Norwich Union Indemnity 6,579 
Northwestern Cas. & Sur. Co........ oe 296 
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Underwriting Expense Analysis 
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pense incurred 


1,268,639 
676,601 


1,005,273 
535,320 


155,852 


‘ ogee ene item” following “net underwriting gain” in totals where appearing in the exhibits are not included. 
a)—U. S. 
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and Bureau 


expense incurred 


Inspection 


345,725 
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property damage, collision and property damage other than auto. 
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1924 HEALTH EXPENSE EXHIBIT (Continued) 
r Deteerine. Expense Anaizele z : ee 7 — Loss and Expense Ratios — 
° i=} . sy 
Sia 8 : g § 7 ee 8 eg 
3 zy = ie 2 S ae 9 3 zy S.. £9 a Se h 6& to 
£ E 38 a3 aE 5 § P fF 32 48 3 S28 eae Ps 
ig Z oft «|= SEs $3 38 es or) ¢ 8h of Bs ws 6? Ro Og 
" k eye sf a8 a= 2b 2s Ay it 30 ae Mh Ud oe 5 
E 3 3 5 E 2 $8 <= 7 g° eS ® §8 g ge €& 
2 8 FEE 868g” 38 : 28 eF 2 2¢ S38 55 g8 28 & bs 3 
a z aes gs a ae _ 3 anes + oes f 
eS 3 go : ¢ 35 é ag" 3s 8 goog. f 
a rh a6 8 a $ 3 3 3% &§ S % ee 2 
Compan 2s = S a % 2S > > | 3 Ss o 
) oe ef éF g é f Z bo $oeb ay Bc Ze § 
% % 
| Ocean Acc. & Guarantee Corp........ 193,443 96,602 3,847 60,548 16,136 765 5,783 10,220 49.9 2.0 na $; iat 2 aan * 2 % 3 
Pacific Mutual Life..........ccceccecs 2,138,068 1,012,769 92,049 759,924 209,457 27,828 69,093 —32,526 47.4 4.3 35.5 9.8 1.3 3.2 54.2 ‘0 Be 
; Phoenix Indemnity................00. 10,268 6,945 1,116 2,057 3,082 45 293 —3,332 67.6 10.8 20.0 30.0 4 28 642° —6-—325 
:; Bid. AccH@Mcss claspasecacbecses ces 283,044 112,899 11,140 119,076 37,593 1,549 10,981 —12,141 33.9 3.9 42.0 13.3 &: 3 39: *-7 eer 
Royal Indemnity... .ccccccccscsccccces 125,388 69,465 8,798 52,416 13,586 1,418 3,020 —26,984 55.4 .7.0 41.8 108 1.1 2.4 63.2 29 —21.5 
4 Beme Co Gteistew itn Ae ec cke 23,387 12,306 —18 7,339 0 2 490 7 §2 65) “98-3 0 0 a3: . ta 14.0 
Standard Accident.............2. eves 822,368 448,622 58,480 285,238 93,199 2,015 22,091 —90,972 54.6 7.1 34.8 11.3 2 2.7 56.1 5 —iF3 
: Sin I[ndeH en cick ans bcdscactece a 2,567 1,138 103 1,358 4 176 103 —3,128 44.3 4.0 52.9 93.7 6.9 4.0 160.9 16.6 —121.9 
' Travelers Indemnity............cec0e0. 148,589 89,000 4,920 31,018 5,210 18 795 3,652 59.9 3.3 20.9 3.5 0 1.5 28.2 9.4 2.5 
) Weavelers Wis CO. ficécee ci sieesses 2,893,409 1,829,964 191,891 641,389 373,633 600 90,714 213,423 63.2 6.6 22g 12.9 FS o8e ge Sale ee 
J Employers Liability.............e.000- 297,843 172,911 19,767 90,108 20,178 431 7,322 —10,283 58.1 6.6 30.3 6.8 s 2.5 46.3 “Oi: eee 
) Genera! Reinsurance Corp..........2.. 17,587 114,790 3,178 43,431 13,890 14 BAIS. AGG. Uhre eT eA ae TS pos airs: 
) Deion lndMcccsce<ssccicccsccnce 319,730 133,343 11,595 115,778 47,144 1,364 6,878 —5,090 41.7 3.6 36.2 14.7 4 22 S71 27 —16 
2 ES. Came Wereek veces ace 474,420 285,426 50,854 145,062 46,989 692 11,537 —66,489 60.2 10.7 306 9.9 a. 24 S38 lao 
: D. S. T. Qe eis dais ke he 553,900 416,568 23,905 184,412 49,891 568 10,903 —131,198 75.2 4.3 33.2 9.0 1 1.9 48.6 ere 
2 Zurich Gen. Accident & - Liability..... 14,775 12,317 1,214 5,544 1,137 24 285 —5,868 83.3 32° 3KS 7.7 1 1.9 55.5 8 —39.7 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 231,850 180,006 2515 78,213 19,589 605 5,930 —62,158 77.6 32: 339 8.4 3 26 487 hae eet 
6 Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. Y.......... 95,781 56,456 3,895 33,132 9,703 387 3,120 —10,877 589 40 349 101 ices: Ngee Ee Sas 
6 Fidelity & Casualty Co............00. 1,307,077 963,931 ~—s-137,610 += 348,400 89,130 15,013 26,646 —263,807 737 10.5 ° 266 68 11 20 472 —7 —202 
8 London & Lancashire Indemnity....... 10,780 9,044 687 4,391 163 110 231 —5,202 83.9 6.3 40.7 151 10 21 652 1.0 —482 
; National Casualtv Co........cccsececs 456,178 201,961 3,923 179,897 51,950 0 120,200 6,058 nt ak. Pega ha aed dee ee ae 
: : 
5 We 
3 
1924 ACCIDENT EXPENSE EXHIBIT : 
) 
7 Aetna Life Accid. & Liab. Dept....... 4,045,718 — 1,908,553 81,545 1,493,103 447,438 9,722 150,910 —27,847 47.2 2.0 369 11.0 a SF > B20: ae mg 
1 American Employers Ins. Co. (a)...... 86,070 64,401 2,844 37,721 11,221 49. 2,131 —31,262 74.8 3.3 43.8 13.0 mS 2.5 62.7 —1.2 —36.3 
5 American Indemnity Co.........eeeee- 342. —206. 75. —34.. 0. 0. 0. 507 —60.3 22.2 —10.0 0 0 . es 0 148.3 
8 American Reinsurance Co.............- 37,848 40,666 0. 12,218 2,134 0. 2,102 —19,260 107.4 0 32.3 51.6 0 5.6 43.5 0 0 
= Brotherhood Accident Co... ° 517,761 246,579 1,595 81,309 143,114 144 10,972 33,996 47.6 sd 358° Fe 1.0 2.1 45.6 0 6.7 
6 Columbia Casualty Co...... 62,567 20,891 1,545 24,519 5,1 370 1,596 7,658 33.4 2.5 39.2 8.3 6 2.6 3.1 1.3 12:2 
9 Columbia Nat. Life Ins. Co ° 254,969 143,154 10,172 76,771 27,945 2,689 7,515 13,721 56.1 4.0 30.1 11.0 1.1 2.9 49.1 > aa 
8 Commercial Casualty Co...... > 955,333 324,138 42,980 412,350 82,334 20,279 65,974 33.9 PR, 8.6 i 2.1 58.5 Pe 6.9 
9 Connecticut Gen, Life Ins. 6 ic 788,117 270,356 10,150 343,469 114,388 3,138 15,487 31,125 34.3 1.3 43.5 ° 14.5 4 2.0 61.7 a 3.9 
0 Continental Casualty Co......... 3,911,913 1,485,682 142,521 1,404,849 395,937 14,004 88,294 379,849 37.9 3.6 35.9 10.1 3 2.2 52.3 0 9.7 
9 European General Reinsurance..... wes 1,279,810 807,927 8,193 486,127 39,656 65. 6,955 69,115 63.1 6 0 3.1 0 5 4.2 0 5.4 
‘ Eagle Indemnity Corp. (b).......... 43,996 17,125 1,021 16,450 4,601 39. 282. 4,508 38.9 2.3 37.4 10.4 . 6. So = 10.2 
3 Employers Indemnity .............. ‘ce 678,368 396,895 24,132 207,205 115,604 1,508 17,064 —77,733 6 0 3 ZB 0 7) 5 0 0 
7 Gen. Accident, Fire & Life Assurance 
0 Corp., Bites opcakst ueees tcGesas we 851,988 322,737 31,608 325,019 77,100 2,850 20,594 75,754 37.9 3.8 38.1 9.0 3 2.4 .$34 <4 8.9 
2 che Indeieet isa os Suess boas ec aces 333,960 149,488 17.825 133,799 40,513 1,989 11,399 —20,078 44.7 5.3 40.0 12.1 6 3.4 615 —3 —6.0 
3 Independence Indemnity .. .. .. 4... 53,851 17,291 1,222 26,203 12,223 655. 2,549 6,293 32.1 23 466. 237 1.2 4.7 79.6 ao. =i? 
8 London Guarantee & Accident........ 354,034 129,057 2.626 112,401 30,931 2,321 6,324 75,176 36.4 oS 31.7 8.7 6 18 43.7 —1.3 21.2 
3 Mass. Bonding Ins. Co. (b)....... . 2,886,282 1,257,470 50,741 1,015,043 231,154 8,309 86,968 226,616 43.5 1.7 35.1 8.0 3 3.0 48.2 a 78 
6 Mfrs. Liability Ins. Co................ 15,593 13,116 4,479 ,094 2,661 0. 981. —11,391 84.1 28.7 7.0 17.0 0 6.3 59.1 29.8 —73.0 
0 Maryland Casualty Co............0. 1,069,519 461,195 44,336 466,674 75,021 1,904 48,834 —27.767 43.1 4.1 43.6 7.0 2 4.6 OS 2g —2.6 
7 Me: Cable er eas hae ie is 10,309 1,091 766.., 8,698 8,781 ‘ : —10,511 10.6 7.4 84.3 85.1 4.9 4.2 186.1 5.3 —101.9 
. Mitto Lille eos sss evades’ 803,345 372,399 14,924 212,896 212,515 47,031 21,087  —77,926 46.3° 18 265 264 S58 26 633 oF 
3 New Amsterdam Casualty............ F 268,729 90,027 10,168 107,726 14,641 698. 4,573 42,409 33.5 3.8 40.1 5.4 3 17 51.3 —6 15.8 
4 BY. Feehan ski wee obs 62,122 22,503 355. 31,510 17,197 2,532 2,026 14,649 36.2 0 50.7 27.7 4.1 3.3 86.3 1.0 23.6 
8 N. American Accident............eeees 1,350,714 619,473 23,301 731,869 166,981 ° 5,183 44,298 s 45.9 ha SS 188 4 3. 35s 0 0 
1 Norwich Union Indemnity............ 21,972 - 6,408 2,938 F 6,813 80. 603. —2,822 29.1 13.4 36.2 31.0 3 27° 83.7 —3 —133 
0 Norhtwestern Cas. & Surety Co...... 824. 205. 84. 301. 71. 51. 12. 65. 24.9 10.3 36.6 8.6 6.2 15 63.3 3.9 7.9 
0 Ocean Acc. & Guarantee Corp....... Pe 480,312 222,528 13,783 162,300 39,963 2,398 14,323 26,154 46.3 2.9- 33.8 8.3 — 3.0 485 —2 5.4 
3 Fecific Mutual. Life. ......cccccsccces 88,440 734,738 201,243 26,737 66,383 547,094 30.8 a2: ges 8.4 1.1 28 45 —9 22.7 
; Phoenix Indemnity CORSMONRE «5-00 Gees bbe 1,896 5,356 3,089 48 5 26.7 13.9 39.3 22.6 3 3.0 79.2 —4 —6.3 
4 Pid. Accide:it . wes dw wehes veested Vescee. 36,616 330,653 130,234 5,366 37,962 18,808 42.1 3.7 33.8 13.3 6 3° SES ty 1.9 
Meee) [nA oss eis aa co Sins « Ke 7,274 93,922 29,357 8. 5,646 39,777 31.4 2.8 36.3 11.3 2 2.2 52.5 8 15.3 
2 Aetna C. ewes ecccccesccenseeeees . 50,60 55. 12. 2,810 18,301 45.8 a 38.0 0 0 2.1 40.3 —.1 13.7 
4 Standard Accident .........ccceeee0- 66,789 761,795 224,288 4,297 56,979 13,360 37.3 3.8 | 42.9 12.6 2 3.2 62.7 —8 8 
; Sun Indemnity... Ckbs opicveetarwekns ee 1,682 8,319 16,090 1,001 32. —30,634 106.2 9.3 46.3 90.1 5.6 4.1 154.7 9.4 —170.4 
Travelers Indemnity..............0e0. 1,659 73,22 1,21 E 4,424 34,697 48.5 4 Jae 5 B 2.0 35.5 oat 15.3 
3 Travelers Insurance.,...........cceee 342,549 3,123,885 1,284,974 46,212 291,555 —212,642 47.4 3.7 33.9 13.9 = 3.2 552 —3 —2.3 
Buoy. TaMNOS. 5 ions ccceck cekewacs 33,; 147,38 28,367 1,356 9,331 —14,899 50.4 8.1 35.6 6.9 oa 2.3 53.1 1 —+3.6 
n Ci SND. 5b 6 6G ba sae beets ket sas +5! 26,311 8,331 4 1,463 16,150 Te gedaan oe eae gis oe Seka aa wa oes 
Union Indemnity.............ceeceees 5 13,695 159,520 64,492 1,864 9,539 —26,820 45.1 3.2 37.4 15.1 4 2.2 58.4 28 —6.3 
: RARER puee sis y 44,696 244,161 74,704 1,036 17,733 11,592 45.0 6.2 34.1 10.4 1 2.5 53.3 a 1.6 
Wey FAO G. Cbvvieccs ccs ie 36,755 291,771 79,750 1,110 18,090 —11,737 54.0 4.2 33.7 9.2 1 2.1 49.5 2.2 —1.3 
Zutich Gen. Acc. & Liab... “3 76,85. 3,820 18,290 5,135 356. 114. —20,768 91.8 4.5 21.8 6.1 4 1 1 “1 —24.8 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 19,458 258,311 62,042 1,858 20,292 —53,849 51.8 3.3 40.2 9.6 me 3.1 56.3 2 —8.4 
Indem. Ins. Co. of N. ® 72,691 18,455 720 6,229 8,969 36.8 3.2 40.6 10.3 4 3.5 58.0 2 5.0 
Fidelity & Casualty Co 102,414 645,845 158,664 5,261 38,502 67,738 43.4 5.8 36.4 8.9 3 2.2 536 —8 3.8 
London & 1 hire Ind ity Co... 27,042 6,695 993. 11,465 4,901 137. 521. 2,676 24.7 3.7 42.3 18.1 os 19 66.5 1.2 9.3 
National Casualty Co........ ee tien per 912,356 403,923 7,847 359,794 103,901 0. 24,001 RAGAN cco ada: Gake Re Te oe dee SARUM Aaa. Cees oaks 
: ; F H 
F NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH EXHIBIT 
> Atiétican Employers “Ins. Co.........+ 319 ay 0 151 46 0 14 106 0 0 47.5 14.6 0 45 66.6 33.4 
9 Connecticut General Life...... wae swt 275,410 63,193 8,044 80,850 45,204 3,485 7,475 67,157 22.9 2.9 29.4 16.4 1.3 2.7... Sod 0 24.4 
4 Mae F. Qe... as Seueaveacan® 4,985 464 7 2,510 730 0 275 997 9.3 0 50.3 14.6 .0 5.5 70.6 20.0 
. Collective Insurance Exhibit 
1 Biiployers RMI civic ce vudceceeke 19,412 11,755 25 3,611 1,286 —1 422 2,292 60.6 1 =«18.6 6.6 0 2.2 27.5 a 11.8 
;: Credit Insurance Exhibit 
batidon Guarantee & Accident... se 856,214 353,692 3,689 200,737 96,076 2,773 — 3,039 204,235 41.3 4.3. 23.4. 2,312 3 —3 35.1 —2 23.8 
6 National Surety. ey eee ‘beers an 981,968 412,424 26,659 359,222 173,276 . 0 42,959 —34,084 42.0 27 6636.5 17.6 0 4.3 61.3 2 —3.5 
7 : Accident & Guarantee Co....... 305,739 —42,389 14,637 74,668 25,665 135 9,199 224,553 —13.9 48 24.4 8.4 0 3.0 40.7 —2 73.4 
‘ iietican Credit Indemnity............ 1,784,202 818,637 113,028 549,636 268,493 0 64,946 —146,969 45.9 6.2 30.7 15.4 0 3.7. 56.0 —6.5 —8.4 
1.7 . Live Stock Exhibit 
“7 Harton Live Stock Ins. Co. (a).... 1,033,466 718,434 24,556 218,262 «103,928 140 17,935 —52,644 69.5 2.3 21.1 10.0 @° 2443 3 —5.1 
8.0 td Accident & Indemnity........ 59,840 73,857 701 40,670 12,455 176 6,015 —74,035 123.4 12 67.9 20.8 3 10.0 100.3 0 —123.7 
< Sprinkler Exhibit 
“9 Wiens Casualty. ........... eereveee 198,199 97,812 10,584 59,015 9,691 25,322 12,118 —15,550 49.4 5.3 2s 49 12.8 6.1 589 —4 —78 
3.0 Opolitan Casualty...........ce00. ¥ 2,953 558 3,908 2,935 665 240 —4,553 43.2 8.8 57.2 43.0 9.7 3.5 121.7 1.7 6.6 
0.4 rs | s ioe we wb Recess eovecbesoe ns 497,438 271,981 32,418 164,364 121,479 18,401 16,176 —63,582 54.7 6.5 33.0 24.4 3.7 3.2 57.9 —1 —128 
RR Sie ene eoee 63,265 27,608 1,079 16,495 6,151 6,192 * 1,437 4,504 43.6 1.7 26.0 9.7 9.7 2.2 49.5 3 7.1 
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Draws Conclusions 
From A. & H. Figures 


HAZARDS OF LARGE AMOUNTS 








Underwriter Discusses Results Shown. 


by Groups Divided According to 


Amount of Insurance Carried 





Statistics are usually looked upon as 
being cold, bleak and absolutely devoid 
of interest, points out an accident and 
health underwriter, who adds, but this 
impression is invaricbly received by those 
who are unable to translate the figures 
fully and have very !ittle or no imagina- 
tion. A table of figures dealing with a 
familiar subject is a stimulant to seek new 
aspects of and find deeper meaning in 
the subject matter so coldly analyzed in 
numerical form. : 

A very interesting table is published by 
the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters showing the health 
loss ratio by groups divided according to 
the amount of insurance carried. Part of 
this table is given below: 


Weekiy Indemnity Earned Losses Loss 
Group Premium Incurred Ratio 

Up. to $149. .....0% $941,743 $329,305 350 
$ 15.00 to $24.99.... 1,203,577 629,726 523 
25.00 to 49.99.... 6,691,001 3,622,423 41 
50.00 to 99.99.... 3,219,379 2,408,964 748 
100.00 and over... 1,352,914 1,223,849 -905 


To the uninitiated this is merely another 
conglomeration of figures and the only 
thing observed by looking at the right 
hand column is a rising progression. An 
accident and health man will immediately 
couple this with the left hand column and 
note that the loss ratio gallops steadily 
ahead of the rise in the amount of in- 
surance carried. The earned premium 
column shows that the experience is re- 
liable and is not the result of a small 
amount of business which might record an 
unusual condition. 


The next thing is to determine why 
the loss ratio is so disastrous under policies 
of the larger amounts. There seem to 
be several reasons and they are given in 
the sequence of their importance. ; 

1. The ‘moral hazard multiplies with the 
increase of weekly indemnity. 

2. In general those who can afford a 
large health policy do not have the urge to 
return to business corresponding to the 
man who is holding “onto”.a job. 

3. As a sequel to No. 2, pain or feel- 
ing unwell to this class usually means 
total disability irrespective of ability to 
attend to business. 

4. The physicians attending the larger 
policy holders usually believe in prescrib- 
ing long periods of rest for recuperation. 

5. With small policies all periods of 
disability are not reported to the company. 


These reasons are the most important 
factors and the importance of limiting the 
amount of health insurance carried on 
any one risk is being recognized more 
and more. Many companies will not issue 
over $100 weekly indemnity and also re- 
fuse to participate in business so large 
that several companies are needed to carry 
the protection. 

Extreme caution is certainly necessary 
for all the “evils and devils” which harass 
the accident and health man are wrapped 
up in the policy written for a large amount 
of health insurance. In order to win it 
seems that the company must draw a risk 
minus all moral and physical hazard, plus 
a pledge not to present any claims. 





U. S. GUARANTEE ON LOSS 


Ettington-Schild & Co., whose loft was 
broken into by burglars last week was 
insured with the United States Guaran- 
tee. Raw furs valued between $100.009 
and $150,000 were stolen by the burglars 
who cut through the foundation wall. 
This loss is one of the largest losses in 
years and the largest so far this year. 
The amount of the policy could not be 
obtained. 


SUES STATE TREASURER 





Seek Recovery of Loss Caused State 
Fund by Disobeying Industrial 
Commission’s Order 


An interesting case effecting bonding 
companies is that out in Colorado over 
the right of a state treasurer to invest 
money of the State Fund at his own 
discretion. The suit was brought by the 
State Industrial Commission against 
Arthur M. Strong, state treasurer and 
his bondsmen, the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty and the Fidelity & Deposit. 


Early in 1921 the State Industrial 
Commission ordered Strong to invest 
$100,000 of the workmen’s compensation 
fund in Liberty bonds which were then 
selling at $88.60. Later the commission 
ordered him to buy $100,000 more 
Liberties at $87.56. Strong believing that 
he was responsible for the handling of 
the peoples money ignored the commis- 
sion and bought $200,000 worth of county 
warrants, because the warrants would 
bring 6 per cent while the bonds would 
bring 4% per cent. 

The commission went to court and 
obtained a writ of mandamus which 
compelled Strong to buy bonds as in- 
structed, but the bonds by that time had 
risen in price to $98.56 meaning a loss to 
the fund of $33,786.07, and then the 
commission brought suit to obtain this 
amount. 

Judge Samuel W. Johnson in the 
District court ruled that Strong was 
within his rights as state treasurer to 
invest the money where his judgment 
suggested. This decision was appealed 
and when it reached the Supreme Court 
of Colorado, that tribunal ruled that 
while Strong should be given credit for 
the amount of interest the State war- 
rants brought, namely $11,103.60, Strong 
must pay to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion fund the difference between loss 
claimed by the commission and the in- 
terest earned, which is $22,682.47. 


—_——_ 
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In its decision the high court said that 
Strong’s disobedience of the statutes de. 
pleted the workmen’s compensation 
insurance by more than twenty thousand 
dollars and he must make good that 
deficit. 





LICENSE CANCELLATIONS 





New York Commissioner of Motor 
Bureau Revoked in Two Weeks 
106 Licenses 


Commissioner Charles A. Harnett of the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles today made 
public a list of automobile operators’ ]j- 
censes and registrations revoked or sus- 
pended during the two weeks ended July 
8. There were 106 revocations and 33] 
suspensions. Of the revocations 42 were 
for driving a car whilst intoxicated. The 
ee were divided by district as fol- 
Ows: 


For 

intoxication 
Weantaltan ea 11 3 
Brooklyn : ....issvesad 3 17 8 
PRIDONG = 95.055 58 Saket 34 ~ 
1. Eee appease oot AERA 10 7 | 
Se a EN Slee 8 5 i 
PROCMPANOE os sce cwss 12 9 
PUNO. oc oicxetcecasts 14 7 


In the Albany district 22 revocatio 
were made for failure to file surety bod 
as required by law. 





ENTERS EASTERN FIELD 


The International Indemnity of Los 
Angeles has opened an office in Philadel- 
phia. This office is under the manage- 
ment of Thomas W. McNally, Jr., .as 
agency superintendent ,of the company’s 
Eastern Department.. He will have juris: 
diction over the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and the 
District of Columbia, states the company 
has but recently entered. The company 
will write all casualty lines with the ex: 
ception of burglary, steam boiler and 
surety bonds. 
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Accident, 
mobile 
Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit. 
Electrical Machinery B 
Elevator 
Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ 
Liability. 


Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, 
Damage, Theatre, 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Werkmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Automobile Liability, Auto- 
Property Damage, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 
t Liability, Property 
or 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


and 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Liability, Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
Liability. 


Teams Preperty 





THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








agencies desirable. 


Game, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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The “LONDON” is one of the few com 
specialist in every line it writes, 


55 Fifth Ave, New York 


COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - 


Pooh _ — without weak spots—it is a 
i ering perfect facilities and a matchless service t 

its agents and policyholders wherever and whenever the occasion arises. os 
: Not content with meeting competition, the “LONDON” 
it. This is clearly demonstrated in the way it writes steam 


The “LONDON?” issues the clearest and most liberal st 


the market with Super-Service in inspections and settle ; A 
: 2 ments. A highly tr 
force of engineers and inspectors is maintained by the ee 


> as, 9 
of policyholders at all times. ONDON?” for the benefit 


The “LONDON” is a great company, not because it writes one li ll 
| ; ’ » but 
rather because it handles all lines better than they are handled pseatnanetiy sein 


Super-Service explains all that, and, in addition, makes all “LONDON” 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete with Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT | 
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pert 


habitually anticipates 
boiler insurance. 


eam boiler policy on 
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Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 


- New York 
- Chicago 
- Minneapolis 
e New York 
Chicago 
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GROWTH OF SURETY BUSINESS 





President Miller of Fidelity & Deposit 
Reminisces on Changes That Have 
Occurred in Short Span 
In connection with the anniversary cel- 
ebration of the Fidelity & Deposit, Presi- 
dent Charles R. Miller reminisced on the 
development of the business during the 

past thirty-five years. 

“At this time my mind goes back nearly 
thirty-five years to the little room on Cal- 
vert Street which housed the four or five 
employes constituting the entire force of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company,” said 
President Miller. “The beginning of our 
Company may be regarded as. the birth 
of the surety business. In 1890, the Guar- 
antee Company of North America was 
writing a few fidelity bonds, and although 
the American Surety Company had been 
operating for a few years its business was 
conducted along rather narrow and some- 
what restricted lines. 

“Many fields, unknown, untried, unex- 
plored, stretched out before us. It took 
courage to invade them—it took faith to 
attempt a solution of their hidden prob- 
lems and to find out the real hazards in- 
volved in their development. Distrust con- 
fronted us on every side. Even our friends 
shook their heads in doubt and discourage- 
ment, and a less determined man than Ed- 
win Warfield would have become disheart- 
ened and would probably have given up 
the fight. But his faith never wavered, 
his confidence strengthened rather than 
weakened under opposition, and as ob- 
stacle after obstacle was removed new 
opportunities opened up which were 
grasped and solved with a clear insight 
into the difficulties through intelligent, de- 
cisive action and prompt, definite conclu- 
sions. 

“In the early days our own Executive 
Committee approached propositions with 
fear and trembling.. I remember one oc- 
casion, when Mr. Warfield was out of 


Ever hear 

about our 

Dependon 
accident 
policy? 





ZURICH 


_General Accident & Liability 





town, a leading member of the Baltimore 
Bar made application for a $40,000 Ad- 
ministrator’s bond. The bond was pre- 
sented for signature to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who was one of Baltimore’s leading 
citizens. He hesitated, and finally said to 
me that, as the Executive Committee met 
that morning, he preferred to have them 
pass upon the risk before it was assured. 

“T also recall the strong opposition against 
signing bonds for Public Officials. The 
first bond of that kind was for the Sheriff 
of Kent County, and Mr. Warfield took 
that risk against the judgment of his Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In order to prove that 
he was right, at the end of the Sheriff's 
term I spent nearly a week checking up 
the Sheriff’s accounts and the executions 
which had been placed in his hands. The 
premium hardly justified the expense, but 
it did show that by the exercise of good 
judgment and a little care in the super- 
vision of such bonds they would prove to 
be desirable risks.” 





NEW MINES SAFETY BUREAU 





An extension of the work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines for greater safety in min- 
ing operations is the purpose of a new 
sub-division of the Safety Service of the 
Bureau, which began to function: July 1, 
coincidentally with the transfer of the 
Bureau to the Department of Commerce 
from the Department of the Interior. 

J. J. Forbes, who has served as district 
engineer in Alabama, has been designated 
as the chief of the new sub-division, which 
will be known as the Safety Extension 
Service. The new sub-division, with the 
Mine Safety Service, which, under D. J. 
Parker as chief engineer, has performed 
notable rescue work at numerous mine dis- 
asters and trained thousands of miners in 
mine rescue and first aid methods, will 
make up the Safety Service of the Bureau, 
under Dr. T. T. Read, Safety Service Di- 
rector. 











In the Good Old Summer Time 








UMMER is the best time of all to sell 


Residence Burglary Insurance and 
many other burglary coverages. 


Construction activity is at its height in 
the summer and that means increased op- 
portunities to write Contract Bonds. 


Summer is a good time to sell Fidelity 
Bonds because it’s during their vacations 
that many “trusted” employes are found to 
be short in their accounts. And, in cases 
where substitutes are employed, bonds are 
needed during their period of incumbency. 


There is probably just as much litigation in 
the summer as in the winter and at least 
one or two Judicial Bonds are required in 
every proceeding. 


Summer may be a dull season for some 
salesmen—but not for F & D representa- 
tives. So, if your outlook for Summer 
business in general insurance lines isn’t 
particularly cheerful, fill in and mail the 
coupon below. Perhaps the F ~ D isn’t 
represented in your town. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 


Burglary Insurance 


Le --——---- --~——~-—- 


E. U. 717 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately represented in this teritory I will 
be glad to have full information regarding an agency connection with 
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Would you be satisfied with a two-cylinder 
engine, your good right arm as a self-starter, 
kerosene lamps, 2,000 mile tires, a bulb 
horn and other “last words” in automobile 
equipment of twenty years ago? 

Of course you wouldn’t, but— 

Are you selling automobile insurance pol- 
icies with public liability and property damage 
limits twenty years out of date? 

Do the policy limits you place hark back 
to the days when $5,000 was a huge award 
to be rendered to one person for automobile 
injuries? When cars had neither the power 
nor speed to smash up more than $1,000 worth 
of property? 

There has been a great change in the public 
attitude toward automobile accidents. 

Reports of huge awards appear in the 
newspapers. Damage suits have shown a 


“Would You 
Drive a Car Like 
This?” 


startling increase in both number and size. 
Big verdicts have become so frequent that a 
$25,000, $35,000, or even $50,000 judgment 
is “news” only to the man who has to pay it. 

What would happen to your client if he 
had only a $5,000/$10,000 policy and a 
$25,000 damage judgment is awarded against 
him? The insurance company will pay the 
first $5,000 and court costs; the other $20,000 
must come out of his pocket. 

Why risk the cash and confidence of your 
policyholders? 

Why allow yourself to be laid open to the 
charge of failing to render good service? 
It is much easier to strongly recommend the 
purchase of adequate limits when you 
place the policy, than to explain why you 
didn’t after the big damage award has been 
rendered. 
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Tue Travecers Insurance ComPANy 


LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


ACCIDENT Hartford, 


Tue Travecers InpemMNity CoMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS Fire Insurance Company 


FIRE 
Connecticut WINDSTORM 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GRouP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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